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TREATISE 


De ESPE 
Education and Learning 


Proper for the 


Different Capacities of Youth; 


Founded on the 


| Principles of Natural Philofopby : 


Whereby all 


Parents, Tutors, and Governors of YouTH, 
may be informed what Sort of Learning 
belt fuits with each Genius: 


By the due Obfervation whereof, they may be 
enabled to adapt the Studies of their Children 
and Pupils to their refpective Capacitics, and 
thereby lay a juft Foundation for their future 
Fame and Fortune. 


Principally extracted from the Examen de Ingenios of 


the famous Spaniard Dr. Joun HuartEs: A Work 
fo univerfally admir’d, that it has been tranílated into 
Latin, and all the Modern Languages. y 


A oeretinion emma Sea maemo, ee 
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P; inted for C. Rivington, at the Bible and Crown a 
in St. Pawl’s Churchyard; }: Osporn, at the Golden- 
Ballin Pater-Noffer-Row, and J. Leake, at Bath. 
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53 U R principal View in the follow- 
Mo 12) ing Sheets, being to give an Ab- 
ftract of the moft ufeful Parts of 
the celebrated Dr. Huartes’s Exa- 
men de Ingenios, accommodated to the Youth 
of our own Country and to the prefent 
Tafte, we fhall have little to do in this 
Place, but to prefent our Readers with 
fome Extracts from the Preface and Dedi- 
cation to’ the Ezgli/fh Edition of it, and 
from the Author’s Epiftle to the King of 
Spain ; which give anample Account of the 
Defignand Ufefulnefs of the Piece, 


Fee | With 
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- With. refpeét. to. our own, Part of this 
Performance, it is.neceflary to obferve, 
That we have been far from confining our 
telves clofely to the Original; which, in 
many Places, is almoft unintelligible, and 
too philofophical for the middling Clafs of - 
Parents and Tutors, and feems too abftrufe 
to promote the Inftruétion of Youth in 
general; which are the principal Points we 
have had in View throughout the following 
Sheets: And therefore the Reader will not 
be furprized that we have brought feveral 
modern Inftances, as Occafion offer’d, to 
iluftrate. the Author’s Obfervations, and 
that we have endeavour’d to make him 
familiar to the prefent Times and Manners. 
In particular we mutt obferve, that we 
have omitted all thofe Parts where the Au- 
thor had run into phyfical Difquifitions, of 
too nice and delicate a Nature to be touch’d 
upon m a Piece calculated, as this is, for 
the Perufal of Perfons of all Ages and both 
Sexes. And. we have alfo frequently ad- 
ded feveral Particulars of. our. own, that 
feem’d naturally to fall in with the: Au- 
thor’s Defign, and capable of ERA 
the Subject treated of. 
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As to the Original itfelf, there have 
been no lefs than Five or Six feveral Edi- 
tions of it, Three of the Zralian, Ten or 
Eleven of the Frexch, into which it was at 
two feveral times tranflated; as alfo Once 
into Latin, and Once into Dutch. If all 
this proclaims not its Merit, at leaft. ic 
{peaks its good Fortune, in the kind Re- 
ception it has met with in the World. 
And we hope, that what we have done, 
with a View to make it more generally 
ufeful for all Sorts of Perfons, in which we 
have endeavour’d to retain the Author’s 
Beauties, and only lopped off his Excref- 
cencies, will be thought an acceptable Ser- 


vice by all fuch as know the Merit of the 
Piece! | 


It would be no fmall Advantage to the 
Commonwealth of Learning in general, 
and to this Kingdom in particular, if an 
Attempt were made to put in Practice our 
Author’s Scheme; for if there were Triers 
of Wit appointed by the State, according 
to his Propofal, to watch the Genius of 
Children, in their firft Appearances and 
Efforts, whether to make the Scrutiny as 
the Antients advifed, by leading them to 
the Shops of Mechanicks, and to chule 

oe Trades 
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Trades for them, according to the Tools. 
they chufe to play with, or to defcend fo 
far as to obferve their childith Plays and 
Diverfions, wherein the Man 1s often re- 
- prefented in Miniature, Thus Vefalius be- 
gan in his Childhood to cut up Rats and 
Mice; Michael Angelo to draw Figures, 
and Galen to make Medicines. 


By thefe Means there would be. fewer 
Dunces in the Univer fities, as well as fewer 
Bunglers in the Shops; not a.few,..upem 
- fuch Enquiry in the Schools and Inns of 
Court, would be fent to take their Degrees 
in the Trades and Manual -Arts; their 
Bodies being made for Labour, not their 
Minds ; and their Genius fuiting with 
fuch’ Profefions, as rather require broad 
Shoulders and ftrong Backs, than good 
Heads: Nor, upon Examination, would 
there be found fewer in the Shops, fit to 
fill the Places of many Graduates in the 
Univerfities. And thus by. this. mutual - 
Tranfplantation, in the end, the Univerfi- © 
ties might be fupplied with abler Profeflors 
from the Shops, and the Shops again, in 
return, ftored with better Artifts from the 
Univerfities. Were this Care duly taken 
to prevent the mifmatching Men and Pro- 
feffions, what furer and more effectual 
! way 
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way could be opened, for the Advance- 


ment of Learning, and the Plourifhing of 
Trade at once? 


It Aer: indeed be confefs’d, that the 
“Difference of Studies feems not greater, 
than the Diverfity of Talents in Men that 
are framed for them: The Genius of a 
Logician, for Inftance, lies not the fame 
way with that of a good Grammarian, in- — 
fomuch that Dulbard, Ludovicus Vives’s 
Mafter, uled to fay, as his Scholar has 
told us, that the worft Gramimarian would 
make the beft Logician: Nor are the Ta- 
lents of a Linguift the fame with thole of a 
Mathematician, as appeared in a Tryal of 
Skill between an eminent Lixguif and a 
Mathematician of no lefs Name of cur 
own, Bryan Walton, Biíhop of Cheffer, 
and Mr. Oughtred, who entred into a mu- 
tual Agreement that each fhould teach the 
other his Skill. “The Succefs of which was 
no other than this, that tho’ the Bifhop 
_ proceeded a great way in making Mr. 
Oughired a good Oriental Linguijf, yet fo 
far was thé? other, in return, from being 
able to make the Bifhop a tolerable Mathe- 
matician, that he could never get him to 
mafter the plaineft a Leffon in Euclid. And 
we may add, that a late * Jtalian Author 


* Bartolus. | 
As takes 
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takes notice, of fuch. Studies as wall ‘net 
well aflociate and match. together, -parti- 
cularly thefe, wiz. a * Poetical, Phyficiany/a 
Philofopbical Hiftorian, a. Mathematical, Gi- 
vilian, all which are, .as -he:terms-them, 
no lefs than Monfters in a. Learned. Aca- 
demy. | 


Nor is the Difproportion between feveral 
Arts greater or more vilible, than. even 
the Difparity between feveral Parts of the 
fame Art, of which, to fay no.more, this 
may fuffice for Inftance,. which hath. been: 
obferv’d by Painters of Men of their own 
Profeffion, that the greateft Matters in 
Colouring, have rarely or ever proved good 
Deligners, and fo. on the contrary :.. Whe- 
ther it be eafier for Colours.to. meet and 
mingle, than to unite good Colouring and 
Defign in the fame Picture; or. whether. it 
be that Painters in this inherit the Fate of 
their own Colours, and that different Parts 
of their Employment will no more unite, 
than difagreeing and. unfociable Colours, 
we leave to others to enquire;. This only * 
we take leave to fay, that nothing is: more 


: % England has produced lately feveral Genitis’s equally 
noted for Phyfick and fine Poetry; which will ftand 
as fo many Exceptions to this general Rule. 

ordi- 
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ordinary than for that as well as other 
Profeffions to abound with Pedants, and 
Men of narrow Spirits, whofe Heads are 
filled with Images all of one Colour ; 
whereas’ but few, very few! Univerfal 
Genius’s appear among the Sons of Men, 
who imitate the Light, which is alike 
Friendly and Impartial in the Vilits it 
makes, -and the Colours it receives, dif- 
“dainine not to defcend equally to every 
Eye, and to communicate indifferently with 
all Colours, 


To the End, therefore, that the Works. 
of all Artifts may attain the utmoft Pitch 
of Perfection, and be of the greateft Ufe 
to the Common-Wealth, it feems very 
reafonable that-by a Law it fhould be pro- 
vided, that each Perfon fhould ftick clofe 
to the Profeffion moft agreeable to his Ta- 
‘lent; and let the reft alone: > For confider- - 
ing how limited the Wit of Man generally 
15 to one thing, and no more; it will*be 
moftly found, that every Man who pre- 


tends to attain two different Arts, will 


certainly prove defective in one, if not in 
both of them. And accordingly, that 
none might err in the Choice of what ts 
“molt agreeable. to the Bent of his Natural 
Inclination, there fhould. be; as we have 

A 6 hinted, 
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hinted, Triers appointed, by the State, Men 
of approved. Sagacity. and Knowledge, to 
fearch and found the-Abilities of Youth, 
and after due Search, to: oblige them:to 
the Study of that Science their Heads moft 
incline to, inftead of. abandoning. them 
- to their own Choice By which Means Art 
and Nature being thus happily united, the 
moft inimitable Artiíts in the World, as 
wellasthe moftaccomplifh’d Works, would. 
proceed from this defirable Union. 


All the antient Philofophers have found 
by Experience, that where Nature difpofes 
not a Man for Knowledge, tis in vain for - 
him to labour to attain it by the Rules of 
Art. But net one of them has clearly and 
diftinétly declar’d what that. Nature is, 
which renders a Man fit for one, and. unfit 
for another Science; nor what. Difference 
of Wit is obferved among Men3 nor what 
£urts and Sciences are moit fuitable to each, 
Man. in particular; nor by what Marks 
they may be difcern’d, which is of the 
greateft Importance. ‘Thefe four Points,, 
however difficult, are treated of in the 
following Sheets,. befides many. others, that 
collaterally fall in with this Doétrine, by 
which a curious Father may be enabled to. 
judge how to: apply to each of his Children. 
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the Science in which he fhall moft excel; 
which Method Galez reports his Father 
took with him, when:a Child ; for difco- 
vering in his Sonia Genius adapted to Phy- 
fick, ‘he enjoined*him to ftudy that, and 
not to trouble himfelf about any other ; 
conformable toa Law, in Plato, which 
required every one at Athens to apply him- 
felf to one Science only, and particularly 
to that moft natural to his Genius, for this 
very Reafon, that Man’s Nature is not 
capable of exercifing two Arts, nor of 
maftering abfolutely two different Studies 
at once. And had Baldus, (that celebrated. 
Lawyer) always ftudied and practifed Phy- 
fick, as he began, he would have pafled 
but for an Empirick, having no Genius for 
that Science, and the Law at the fame 
time would have loft one of its greateft 
and moft dacoraparable Interpreters. 


The Natural Philofophers are agreed, 
fays Huartes, that all the Faculties with 
_ which an Act of Senfation is performed, 

Should: be clear and pure from the Tinc- 
tures of the fenfible Object 5 not to make 
quite. different and abfolutely falfe Reports 
ef the fame. For Inftance, let us fuppofe 
four Men defective in the Compofition of 

the Organ of Sight, and that in one a nes 
3 ©: 
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of Blood fhould.be mixt with the Cryftal- 
line Humour, in the other a Drop of Cho- 
ler, in the third one of! Phlegm,) and in 
the fourth one of Melancholy ;. if. thefe 
know nothing of their Defects, we will lay 
before their Eyes a Piece of blue Cloth to 
judge of its true Colour; ”tis certain the 
firft will fay ’tis Scarlet, the fecond that it 
is Yellow, the third that itis White, and 
the fourth that it is Black, and that each 
ofthem would make no Difficulty to [wear 
it, and to ridicule his Companion upon it, 
as one that fuffers himfelf to be deceived in 
a thing fo clear: And if we fhould let 
thefe four Drops of Humour fall down to 
the Tongue, and give to theíe four Per- 
fons a Glafs of Water to drink, one would 
fay, it was Íweet; another, it was bitters 
the third, 1t was falt; and the laft, that it 
was fowre. Thus we fee here four dif- 
ferent Judgments in two Qualities, becaufe 
éach-has his fenfory Organs tinétured, not 
one of them all hitting upon the Truth. 
The fame Reafon and Proportion is kept 
by the Internal Faculties, m the Place of 
their Objects; and thus it would be fhould 
we carry up thofe four Humours even to 
the Brain; if they happened to caufé an 
Inflammation there, we fhould fee a .thou- _ 
fand Sorts of Follies and. jaa 
And - 
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And indeed it muft be own’d, that there 
are many Perfons not incommoded with 
this diftemper’d Excefs, who leen at times 
to have a found Judgment, and fpeak “and 
do very rational Things; and yet, at other 
times, are very extravagant and unaccount- 
able in other of their Actions: Suchare per- 
haps the more incurable, becaufe the calm 
and moderate Temperament they gene» | 
rally poffefs, hinders them from thinking 
that due Reflexion neceflary, which might 
be produétive of a more regular Condutt. 
And thus may we account for the diftem- 
-_per’d Actions of fome Men, who feém in 
| sabe general wile and difcreet. 


io The great Philowphier Democritus indédd 
carried this Point further, including. all 
Mankind, under the er Imputation of 
being mad-or difeafed. Every Man, fays 
he, from bis Birth even to bis. Death, is but a 
Dijeafe : When beis brought into ihe World; be 
is belplefs, and wants the Aid of another : When 
he encreajes in’ Strength, be becomes ‘infolent, 
imuft be correfied, and bave a Mafter : When 
beis at full Strength, be is ralo: When be 
declines «to Old Ages. he is miferable, does 
“nothing but vaunt and~prate of bis paft La- 
bours 3 at length he drops, with his fair Qua- 
| se into tbe Ordure. of his Moiber's. Belly. 
hele. , 
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Thefe Words were admired by the great 
Hippocrates, who relifhing a Treat of fuch 
high Wifdom, return’d to vifit him, and 
ask*d him why he laugh’d without ceafing 
at all Mankind? To which he anfwer'd ; 
Don’t you fee that the whole World is raving 
mad in a burning Fever? Some buy and 
feed Kennels of Hounds that are to devour 
them: Others run mad after Hunting-Horjes : 
Thefe would command many People, and yet 
know not jo much as how to govern themfelves : 
Thofe burn with Love, take Wives to drive 
away Incontinence, and Joon prove as irrecon- 
eilable in their Hatred to them others lan- 
guifo with defire to have Children, and when 
thefe Children are once grown up, they turn 
them out of Doors. All thefe unprofitable 
tranfient Cares and Afflictions, what are bo 
but incontefiable Tokens of confummate Folly ? 
Nor-do Mankind fiop bere, for having no 
greater Enemy than Quiet, they wage War 
one with another, they depofe their Kings, 
and advance others, perbaps much worfe, to 
their Dignities; they account it a Glory to 
murder one another, and turn their Swords 
againft their own Mother's Breafts; go on 
wickedly fearcbing into the Bowels of the Earth, 
which ses pe Matter to all their Crimes, 
In fine, fays he, this World, to fpeak properly, 
is but one great Bedlam, where every Man's 
Life 
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Life is a-ridiculous, Comedy,,which. ferves to 
make Sport for all the reft-s and, this truly 1s 
the, Sujet? of any Laughter... Whereupon 
Hippocrates .cryed out aloud 3, Democritus. 
_ is no mad. Man, but, the wifeft of Men, and 
one that can make us all wijer. 


"Tis to be obferved however, to palliate 
the Affliction of the moft miferable among, 
the Sons of Men, that no 111 Conftitution 
ever attends a Man, that debilitates him in. 
one Faculty, but in the fame Proportion 
ftrengthens him in another; and in that 
even which requires a different Tempera- 
ment: For Inftance, if the Brain being 
well temper’d, fhould happen by Exce/s of 
Adoyiure to lofe its good. Temperament, 
_ the Memory would affuredly prove more 
excellent, tho’ the Underftanding would. 
be impair’d, as we fhall hereafter make 
out: And if a Man lofes this good Tem-- 
perament by too much Dryne/s, the Un- 
derftanding will be thereby encreafed, but 
_ the Memory diminifh’d. So. that as to 
what.concerns the Operations relating to. 
the Underftanding, a Man that has a dry 
Brain, fhall much more excel, than Ue: 
that has a founder and more temperate one: 
And for the Operations of the Memory, a 
Man of abad Conftitution, thro’ too much 
Maitture,, 
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Moifture, in that excels a Man of the beft 
Conftitution in the World 5 for, according 
to the Opinion of Phyficians, Men of the 
worft Conftitútion, in many things furpaís 
thofe of the beft. For which reafon Plato 
faid, it wasa Miracle to find a Man of an 
excellent Wit, that had not fome Madnefs 
(as muchas to fay, a hot and dry Diftem- 
per of the Brain: ) fo that there is an in- 
temperate Diftemper appropriate to one 
fort of Science, which is quite contrary to 
another. Therefore *tis requifite a Man 
fhould diftinguifh what kind of Infirmity 
and Diftemper his is, and what Sciencé in 
particular it fuits with, for in that Science 
he may difcover ruth, but in the others 
he can only make Conjectures at rans 
dom. 


Men of harmonious Conftitutions, as we 
fhall hereafter prove, have ina degree of 
Mediocrity a Capacity for all Sciences, 
though they will never excel in any; but 
thofe that are otherwife, are fit but for 
ene only, which if they happen to hit 
upon, and ftudy with Care and Applica- 
tion, they may be affured to fucceed won- 
derfully in it; but if they fail in their 
Choice and “Application, they will make 
but {mall Advancements in the other Sci- 

ences. 
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ences. Hiftory confirms to us, that each 


Science, was difcover’d by Men 0 general 
ill Conftitutions. 


Et La and ble Children had continued 
in the. Terreftrial Paradile, they would 
have had no occafion for Mechanick Arts, 


nor any of the Sciences now taught in the 
Schools. 


But no fooner had he fallen, but he 
found it needful to have recourfe to Arts 
and Sciences to fupport his Mifery. The 
firft Science that appeared in the Earthly - 
Paradife, was Skill of the Law, by means _ 
of which was form’d a Procefs, with the 
fame Order of Juftice, as obferv’d at this 
day, citing the Party, and declaring: the 
Crime he was accufed of, the Accufed an- 
fwering, and the Judge pronouncing Sen= 
tence. | 


The fecond was Divinity 3 for when God 
faid to the Serpent, xd fhe Jhall bruife iby 
Head, Adam underítood, as he was a Man 
whofe Underftanding was full of infus’d 
Sciences, thatto repair his Fault, the Di- 
vine Word was to take Flefh in the Vir- 
gin’s Womb, who by her happy Delivery 
Should trample under her Feet the: Serpent 
and 


and all Hie Powers; by sated Faith and 
- Belief he was to be faved. 


- Next came e PhyGeki beeaufe Adam _ 
Sin became Mortal and Corruptible, fub- 
ject to an infinite Number of Infirmi- 
ties. 


All thefe Arts and Sciences were firft 
exercifed: there, receiving afterwards their 
due Improvement and Perfection, by means 
of Men of Wit and Ability qualified for 
that Purpofe. 


From what has been faid then, refult 
thefe three Conclusions, WIZ. 


/ 1. That of all the different Wits of 
Men, there is but one (as predominant) 
can fall to one Man's Share, Nature, in- 
deed, fometimes feems to ftrain hard to form 
two or three Excellencies in fome one Man 5 
but, being unableto effect what fhe defigned, 
generally leaves him in a manner unfinifh’d 
and in hafte, and he appears only a rude 
Effay, and imperfeéct Piece. 


2. That to each different kind of Wit 
eorrefponds one Science only, and no more, 
in a tranicendant Manner ; for which reafon, 
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f a Man is not well affured in the Choicé 
of what fuits his Talent, he will find him- 
felf very defective in the reft, notwith- 
ftanding the moft affiduous Application. 


3. That after a Man has found out 
_what Science correfponds beft with his 
Wit, there remains, 1f he would not-err, 
another greater Difficulty ; whichis, whe- 
ther the Praétice or Theory fuits beft 
with his Genius; for thefe two Parts (in all 
Sciences whatever) are fo oppofite to each 
other, and require Wits fo diverfe, that 
they may be fet one againít the other as 
Contraries. A hard Sentence this, and 
yet hard as it is, there lies no Writ of 
Error, or Appeal againft its for who can 
fay he has received any Wrong? 


There are Diverfities of Gifts (lays the 
Apoftle, 1 Cor. xii.) but the fame Spirit, 
And there are Diverfities of Adminifirations, 
but the fame Lord: And there are Diverfities 
of Operations, but it is the fame. God which 
worketh all in all; but the Manifeftation of — 
the Spirit is given to every Man to profit 
withal y for to one is given by the Spirit the 
Word of Wifdom;, to another the Word of 
Knowledge, by the fame Spirit 5 to another 
Faith, by the fame Spirit; to another the 
| Gift 


Gift of Healing, by the Jame Spirit § to an 
other the Working of Miracles; to another 
Prophecy, to another the difcerning of Spi- 
rits 3 to another divers kinds of Tongues; to 
another the Interpretation of Tongues: But 
all thefe worketh that one and the Jelf-/ame 
Spirit ; ideó dí io every Mar an Hee as be 
will. 


And it may be obferv’d, That in cae 
general Syftem of Provi idence, with re= 
gard to the Government of this World, 
it has pleafed God to create in all Man- 
kind, to one another, and from the hu- 
man Species down to the loweft Parts of 
the Creation, a neceflary and mutual De- 
pendence. And this is excellently  ob- 
ferv’d, and beautifully fer forth by a 
$ Writer of our Peis in the following 
Verfes. | 


God in the Nature of each Being Donde: 

its proper Bli/3, and fets its proper Bounds : 

But, as he fram'd a Whole, the Whole fo 
(lefa 

On mutual Wants, built mutual Happineís 5 


+ Effay on Man, Part III. 


So 
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So from the firfi Eternal ORDER ran, 
And Creature link' d toCrealure, Man to ga 


And in stealer Rlages 


Parts relate to Whole, 
One AN All-preferving Soul 
Connetis ail Being, greateít with the lealt, 
Made Beatt in Aid of Man, and Man of 


(Bealt : 
Each ferv’d and ferving ; nothing fiands 
(alone: 

The Chain holds on, and where ii ends, 
(unknown. 


And thus may it be faid, That the 
loweft Capacities among Men, may be 
equally ufeful in the Parts allotted them 
by Providence, with the higheft : But how 
to fuit thefe Parts properly to every Actor 
in this Scene of Life, is the Difficulty; 


and the principal View of the enfuing 
Pages. 
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TREATISE 
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Education and Learnzng, 


Proper for the 


Different Capacities of YOU TH: 
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What Wit is, and what differences of it are 
ordinarily obferv'd among men. 


SES wet and capacity in men is the entire fub- 
¿| ject ot this Book, it will be convenient, firft, 
S | to underftand the definition of wit, and what 
yj it eflentially comprehends. We muft know 
“then, that the word imgeninum in Latin, 
which fignifies wit, is derived from one of thefe 
three words, gigno, genero, ingenero, as much as to fay ine 
gender; and it feems rather to come from the laft, con- 
fidering the found and number of letters and fyllables it 
borrows thence, and what we fhall hereafter add of its 

fignificatioz. 
THE reafon upon which the firft inventers of this 
word ise is not trivial, but required much fubtle fpe- 
B culation, 
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culation, and ftrong natural philofophy; by which one: 
may difcover two generative powers in man, one com-- 
mon with the deafts and plants, and the other partici- | 
pating ot fpiritual fubftances, God and the Angels. It is | 
our province to difcourfe of the firft, which is well 
known, there being more difficulty in the fecond, be- 
caufe their birth, and manner of procreation, are not fo 
manifeft to all the world: nevertheleís, {peaking accord- 
ing to natural philofophers, 'tis a clear cafe, that wit is 
a generative power, and, if we may lo fay, becomes pre- 
grant, and brings forth; and moreover, as Plato affirms, 
wants a midwife to deliver her. For in the fame man- 
ner as the plant or animal in the generation of the firft 
fort, gives a real and fubftantial being to what it pro- 
duces, which it has not before generation; even fo, wit 
has the Power and natural force to produce and bring 
forth within it felf a Son, which the natural Philofo- 
phers call NOTION, or Idea, or, as it has been account- 
ed, the word of the fpirit. And not only thefe philofo- 
phers fpeak of it after this manner, maintaining the un- 
derftanding to be a generative faculty, and calling that a 
fon which it produces; but facred writ it felf, {peaking 
of the generation of the eternal word, makes ufe of the 
fame terms of father and fon, or ingender and bring forth. 
When there were no depths I was brought forth; when 
there were no fountains abounding with water ; before the 
mountains were fettled, before the hills, was 1 brought 
forth: fo alío is it certain, that -the divine word had 
its eternal generation from the prolifick underftanding 
of the Father. My heart (that is to fay, my thoughts) 
bath indiéted a good word: And not only the divine 
word, but alfo all things comprehended in the univerfe, 
vifible and invifible, have been produc’d by the felf- 
fame power. Whence the natural philofophers, confi- 
dering the fecundity of the divine underftanding, have 
named it genims, or the engenderer. 

- Axb though the rational foul, and other {piritual fub- 
ftances, may be calld geniz, from being fruitfulin the pro- 
duction of fome thoughts relating to Ícience, yet they have 
mot always an intellect of fufficient power to give a real 
independent being to what they ingender: but, however, 

"tis 


/ 
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*tis neceflary, in order to draw a perfect idea by which we 
are to form fuch thoughts, to make before-hand athoufand | 


- ftrokes, as it were, in the air, to build models, and in the 


end to fet our hand to the work to give them the be- 
ing they ought to have; and notwithftanding all thefe 
eflays, they happen for the moft part to be defective. 

- Tuis doétrine then being fuppos'd, we muft now 
underftand, that the arts and iciences men ftudy, are on- 
ly a fort of images, and figures, begotten by their minds 
in their memory, which reprefent to the life the pofture 
and natural compofition of the fubjeét relating to the 
intended fcience: as for inftance, phyfick was nothing 
elle in Hippocrates and Galen’s heads, but a picture, na- 
kedly prefenting the ftruéture of the body of man, to- 
gether with the caufe and cure of his difeafes. The 
skill of the Jaw is another figure, reprefenting the form | 
of juftice, which preferves human fociety, making man 
live in peace and tranquillity. Whence ‘tis eafy to per- 
ceive, that if a fcholar under the conduct of an 
able mafter, cannot form in his memory fuch ano- 
ther image, and as exact as that laid before his eyes, 
when he is difcourfing to him of it, there is no doubt 
to be made, but he has a barren invention, and fuch as 
will never be able to conceive, or bring forth any thing 
but extravagancies and monfters. And fo much for the 
word ingenium, deriv'd, as we have faid, from the verb 
ingenero, as much as to fay, to engender within himfelf 
an entire and true figure, reprefenting to the life the na- 
ture of the fubject intended to be ftudied. 

- CICERO Eines wit after this manner, docility and 


memory ordinarily call'd by the fame name of wit; where- 


ig he has followed the opinion of the common people, 
who reft contented, if their children are but docible, or 
ealy to be inftruéted by another, and endu'd with acom- 
petent memory to retain and preferve the figures con- 
ceived in the underftanding: for which reafon Ariftotle 
iaid, That the ear and the memory muft be join'd to reap 
any advantage from the fciences. But to {peak truth, 
Cicero’s definition is too fhort, becaufe docility only im- 


ports fuch wits as want a mafter, without including 2 


- great many inventive ones, whofe felicity is fuch, that, 


aflifted 
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affitted by the fubject only, without the help of any 
body, they produce a thoufand conceits they never heard 
dpoke of; fuch, for example, were thofe who firft found 
out the arts. In another place, Tully adds memory to the 
definition of wit, of which, however, Galen fays, that it 
has no kind of invention; as much as to fay, that it is 
unable of itlelf toengender any thing, for fo much 4ri- 
ftole teaches us, that a ftrong memory impedes the copi- 
oufneís of the underftanding, as not being prompt to 
conceive, or bring forth, but feeming only to keep and 
preierve the figures and fpecies of what the other pow- 
ers have conceived, as is obferv’d of the learned, who 
have excellent memories, that they {peak and write no- 
thing but what others have been the authors of. 

"Tis true, if we confider well the term docility, we 
fhall find that Cicero has not been, in the main, unhappy 
in his definition; for Ariftotle fays, that prudence, wit 
dom, and the truth of fciences, are ftow'd among natu- 
ral things, there to be fought after, as in their proper 
fountain. He that has fharpnefs of underftanding, anda 
good ear to diftinguifh what nature teaches and divulges 
in her works, fhall wonderfully improve by the contem- 
plation of natural things, and has no need of a mafter, to 
fhew him what he may learn well enough from the 
brute beafts and the plants. Go, drone, take thy leffon 
from the ant; confider her toil, and become wife by her 
example ; fee how fhe, without teacher or learning, lays up 
_ provifion in the fummer for the winter. Plato took little 

notice of this docility, imagining, perhaps, there were no 

‘other mafters to inftru& men, than thofe mounted in 
chairs; which made him fay, The field and the trees can 

teach me nothing, but the converfation of men only in 
the city. Solomon {poke better, when he begg'd of God 

the ability to govern his people: Give, if thou pleafeft, 

O God, to thy fervant judgment, that he may rule thy 

people, and diftinguifh between good and evil. By which 

he ask'd only a clear and refin’d underftanding, to. the 

end that when doubts occurr’d to him in his govern- 

ment, he might derive from the nature of the thing 

the true judgment he ought to make of it, without go- 

ing to feck 1t in books: and it could be ‘nothing ae 

ut 
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but the nature of the thing that inform’d him, in the 
difpute between the two women, which was the child’s 
true mother, namely, fhe who could not bear the divide- 
ing of it. | 

Tue fame kind of docility and clearneís of under- 
ftanding was given by Jefus Chrift to his difciples, for 
their underftanding the holy {criptures, after their na- 
tural dulnefs and indifpofition of mind. was withdrawn, 
as it is faid, He opened their underftandings, that they might 
underftand the {criptures. 

PLATO, {peaking of wits that were to learn the di- 
vine Íciences, fays, That they ought not only to make choice 
of bold men, that fhould ftrike a terror into their enemies, 
but alfo chiefly of thofe to whom nature had been liberal 
in the gifts requifite to divinity; that is to fay, thofe of a 
Sharp and ready wit. By the way reprehending Solon for 
faying, this {ort of Ícience was to be ftudied in old 

e 


TuHose that are mafters of fuch qualifications, pro- 
ceed in the ftudies they are engaged in with very little 
labour ; becaufe their underftanding has nothing to do 
but to preferve in their memory the figures and fpecies 
that enable them, upon occafion, to: difpute; thofe na- 
tural things at all times, fuggefting to us fuch ideas as 
we would frame to ourfelves in fpeculation, and when 
they are fupernatural, they need only to underftand the 
{pecies and figures that have pafs’d through their fenfes: 
Which occafioned Plato to lay, That we need not diveft 
fublime things of their matter, to. make them fenfible te 
us; for being in their nature moft excellent and elevated, 
they are not fuch asnaked reafon is fo well able to compre- 
hend. For which reafon he declares, that the greatelt 
wits were required for divine ftudies, rather than any 
other, feeing they were above our reafon. Whence ’tis 
certain, that that fo fam’d maxim of Ariftotle, That 
there is nothing in the underftanding, but what has pafsd 
through the fenfe ; has no place in the fecond fort of do- 
eility, but only in the firft, in which the ability ex- 
tends no farther than to receive and retain in the me- 
mory what the mafter teaches: Whence may be clearly 
collected, what an abufe isscommitted in thefe days ia 
| B 3 the , 
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the ftudy of theology, feeing that many perfons whom. 
nature defign’d to cultivate and till the earth, are very 
forward to thruft themfelves into holy orders. 

Wits theíe two forts of qualities of which we have 
treated, correfpond as many kinds of wit ; -Ariftotle takes 
notice of the firft, He has true wit that acquiefces in, and 
ajjents to him that {peaks truth, becaufe the man who re- 
mains not convinc'd by ftrong and jolid reafons, and that 
forms not, in his memory, a good idea of what is pro-. 
posd to him, fufficiently declares to us, that his under- 
ftanding is fhallow. "Tis, indeed, worthy of obfervati- 
on, that many Ícholars very readily learn all their ma- 
iters teach them, retaining it in their memories, with- 
out any difhculty, which may happen, becaufe the ma- 
[ter is of great ability, and fuch a one as -driftotle defcri- 
_ bed, whenvhe faid, that it is requifite for a learned man 
not only to know all that may be drawn from principles, 
but aljo that he have a perfect knowledge of the principles 
themfelves. E o 

Tuose fcholars that concur with fuch a matter, 
without doubt have an excellent wit; which they alfo. 
further fhew, when they receive and underitand the doc- 
trine of the mafter, without his fubjoining his own 
opinions and conclufions, with the principles upon which | 
they are founded. 

THERE are other rude and grofs dunces, who per- 
ceiving the fharper wits in more efteem, very inconve= 
. miently, and for quite different reafons, in imitation of 
the other, prefs their mafter with a thoufand imperti+ 
nences, he not being fo able to clear their doubts, as they 
are to difcover their weakneís : ’tis of them Plato fays, 
That they have not fenfe enough to be convinced. But he 
that has a nimble and ready wit, need not wholly rely 
on his mafter, nor fwallow down any thing that appears. 
not to be confonant to his doétrine. 

OTHERS are filent, and obey their mafter without 
the leaft contradiction, becaufe they have not wit enough 
to difcern the falfity and ill confequence of his corollas 
ries from the firft principles. . | : 

| ARISTOTLE has thus defind the fecond difference 
ef wit, He has the moft excellent wit, who of himfelf un- 
derftands 
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derftands every thing: which kind of difcerning wit, bears 
‘the fame proportion with regard to knowledge and 
underftanding, as human fight does to forms and colours, 
when ’tis clear and penetrating. As ívon as one opens 
his eyes, he diftinguifhes every thing, without another 
view or report; but if the fight be fhort and weak, the - 
moft apparent and cleareft things in view cannot 
be difcern’d, without borrowing the eyes of a third 
man, who reprefents them to him. An ingenious man, 
when he contemplates (that is to fay, opens the eyes of 
his underftanding) comprehends from the leaft difcourfe, 
the being of natural things, their difference, propriety, 
and te what end they were created; but if there be not 
io large a capacity, the mafter, of courfe, muft take the 
more pains with him, and yet, even then, as ’tis fre~ 
quent, all his labour and application are to no purpofe. 
Tue generality of people are not acquainted with this 
difference of wit, imagining ’tis no where to be found : 
and, indeed, not without great fhew of ‘reafon, as the 
fame-philofopher has very well obfervd: No Man ever” 
came conpleatly learned into the world, nor is there any: 
natural knowledge among/t men. In effect, we fee by 
experience, that all they who have ftudied, even te this 
very day, have wanted a mafter. Prodicus was Socrates's 
matter, who by the oracle of 4pollo was pronounc’d the 
wifeft man in the world; and Socrates taught Plato; 
whofe wit was {0 extraordinary, that he Aci the 
furname of divine: Plato was Ari/totle's mafter, of whom 
€icere faid, That he was the greateje wit that ever was. 
Now if this laft difference of wit had been to be found: 
in any, without doubt it would have been amongít thote 
eminent perfons: feeing then not one of them had it, 
*tis a ftrong prefumption nature cannot give it us. 
ADAM only himfelf, as the divines deliver, was 
born entirely inftructed, and filld with the infusd {ci- 
ences; and he ’twas, who communicated..them to his 
fucceffors: from whence it may be coneluded for cer- - 
tain, that there is nothing new, and that there is no : 
opinion inany kind of fcience, that. has not been main- . 
tain’d by one or other; according to that faying, There 
is nothing yet faid, that has not been faid before. . 
pa 
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To this ’tis anfwer’d, That Arifíotle has defin’d a pet- 
fect wit, as it ought to be, rather than as it was; for 
he knew full well, there was none fuch in nature. 
‘Even as Tully deícrib'd a compleat orator, and own’d, 
*twas impoffible to find fuch a one, but that he would 
be the beft that approach’d neareft to the idea he had 
drawn of one: 'tis the very fame in this difference of © 
wit; for though we cannot meet with fuch a perfect 
one as Ariftotle has fram’d, yet it muft be granted, we 
have obferv’d many perfons approach very near it, in- 
venting and laying {uch things as they never. heard from 
their mafters, nor any mouth, and that have been able 
to difcern and difprove the errors they taught them; 
ae leaft it cannot be denied of Galen, that he had this 
difference of wit, when he faid, I have found out all 
things myfelf, having no other guide but the light only of ' 
my natural reafon; whereas had I followed fome mafters, E 
had fallen into a thoufand errors. Now, though nature 
gave thefe very perfons a wit that had its rife, iricreafe, 
perfect ftate, and declenfion, yet fhe render'd them com- 
pleat at laft, without doubt, though they arrived late at 
it, as Ariffotle faid; but fince fhe gives it not but with 
thefe conditions, we need not be amazed:if Plato and 
Arifiotle ftood in need of. their mafters to inftruct 
them. | E 

THERE is a third difference of wit, which neverthe- 
leís is not abfolutely different from what I have but now 
treated of; by- means of which, lomeshave, without 
art or ftudy, {poke fuch furprizing things, and yet true, 
as were never before fo much as thought of. Plata 
calls this fort of wit, 42 excellent wit, with a mixture 
of enthufiafm. "Tis the fame, fays he, which infpires the 
poets with what is impoffible for them to conceive, 
without divine revelation. Whereupon he adds, Well 
may a poet be all in flames and raptures ; his perfon being 
wholly facred, be can fing nothing but what is full of God, 
who agitates him, tranfporting him beyond himfelf, and 
above his own reafon: But as for thofe of an unelevated 
Spirit, they can never make moving verfes, nor prevail in 
“prophesy. It is not then from any human art poets Ecos 
4 | 4 
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fisch fine things, that thou, O Homer, breatheft, but ra» 
ther from tranfports divine. 

- Tuts third difference of wit adjufted by Plato, is 
actually found among men: but to affert, that what 
fuch perfons fay, is by divine revelation, would be an 


- apparent and manifeft abufe, and ill-becoming fo great 


a philofopher as Plato; and is to have recourie to uni- 
veríal caufes, without having before-hand made an exaér 
enquiry into particulars. -drifforle did better, who being 
curious. to know the reafon of thofe wonderful things 
pronounc'd in his time by the Sidyls, faid, That it came 


not to pafs by diftemper, nor by divine in[piration, but on- 


\ 


y a natural ill-temperament: the caufe whereof is 
-evident in natural philofophy; for all the governing fa- 


culties in man, the natural, the vital, the animal, and. 


even the rational, require each their particular tempera- 
ment to perform their functions as they ought, with- 
out prejudicing, or interfering one with another. The 
natural virtue, as digeftive of the food in the ftomach, 
muft have a due heat; that which gives appetite, cold, 
the retentive, drynefs; and the expulfive, of what is 


naufeous or fuperfluous, a: due moifture. _Whichfoever. 


of thefe faculties poffefles in a greater degree any of the 
four qualities by. which it operates, will thereby be- 
come more powerful in that point, but not without 
impairing the reft; becaufe; in effect, it feems impoflible 
that all the four virtues and faculties, fhould be affem- 
bled in one and the fame place; fince if. that which 
requires fome heat, becomes more potent, the other 


-that operates by cold, cannot but be found more weak:: 
which made Galen fay, That a hot flomach digefted much, . 


yet hada bad appetite; that a cold ftomach digefted ill,. 


but had a good one. The fame thing happens in the 


‘fenfes, and motions, which are operations of the ani-. 


mal faculty. Great ftrength of body fhews abundance 


of carthineís in the nerves and muícles; for if thofe 
parts are not finewy, hard and dry, they cannot act 


fteadily: on the contrary, to have a quick and. lively 


-fenfe, is a fign the nerves are composd of more airy, 


fine, and delicate parts; and that their temperament is 
hot and moift.. How is it then poffiblethat the fame 


Bs nerves. 
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nerves fhould have the temperament and natural com-- 
poíition which is required tor motion and for fenfe, at 
one and the fame time, fecing that for thefe two things, 
there muft be quite contrary qualities? Which is clear’d. 
from experience; for whereas a man that is very ro- 
buít of body, has infallibly the fenfe of touching rude 
and groís, lo when that lenfe is very exquiíite, he is: 
faint and languid. | 

THE rational powers, memory, imagination, and un- 
derftanding are under the fame rules. The memory, to. 
be good and tenacious, requires fome moifture, and that 
the brain be of a grofs fubftance, as we fhall prove here- 
after: on the contrary, the underftanding muft have a 
dry brain, compos'd of very fubtile and delicate parts. 
The memory then proceeding to a pitch, the under- 
ftanding mult neceffarily be lowerd and diminifh’d as 
«much. But be it as it will, I beg the curious reader to 
refle& upon all the men he has known endued with an 
excellent memory, and I am affur’d he'll find, as to the 
operations belonging to the underftanding, they are ina. 
manner undifcernable. 

ThE fame happens, as to the imagination, when it 
exerts its felf; for as to the operations relating to it, it 
produceth prodigious conceptions, and {uch as aftonifh- 
ed Plato: and when aman, endued with fuch-an ima- 
gination, comes to concern himfelf in acting with un- 
derftanding, one may, without doing him any injury, 
bind him as a lunatick. 

WHeNce may be concluded, that the wifdom of 
man muft be moderate, well-tempered, and equal; as Ga- 
len efteems thofe the wifeft men that are well-temperd, 
becaule, they are nat, as it were, intoxicated with too much 
wifdom. A 

DEMOCRITUS was one of the greateft natural 
and moral philofophers of his time, who arrived at lo. 
great a perfection of underftanding in his old age, that 
he entirely loft his imagination, infomuch, that he both 
faid and did things fo.extraordinary, that the whole city 
of Abdera took him for a natural; and accordingly dit- 
patck'd a courier to the ifle of Coa, where Hippocrates: 
liy’d, to entreat him earneftly, with offers of rich presents, 

Se FRA 
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to come immediately to cure Democritus, who had loft. 


all his fenfes: which Hippocrates readily complied with, 
as being curious to fee and confer with the man, of 
whofe admirable wifdom he had heard fo much noife. 
He departed that very inftant, and being arrived at the 


‘place of his abode, which was a defart, where he lived ® 


on a plain, he fell to-difcourfe him; and upon asking 


him queftions, in order to difcover the defects of his - 
rational faculty, found him the wifeft-man in the world . 


and told them that had brought him thither, That they 


themfelves were fools, and void of fenfe, for having. 


given fo rafh a judgment of fo.difcreet a perfon; for, as 
good fortune would have it for Democritus, the matters 


treated on with Hippocrates, at that time, appertain’d to. 


the underftanding, and not to the imagination, which . 


was dilabled. 


CHAR IL 


The differences amongft men unqualified. 
for. {eience, 


; NE of the greateft indignities that canbe offer’d 
>in words, to a man arrived at years of dif 


cretion, is, faid Ariffotle, to accufe him of want of wit;. 


by which alone, he diftinguifhes him{elf from the brutes,: 
and approaches near to Ged, and which is the greateft 
glory that can be obtained by human nature. On the 
contrary, he that is borna blockhead, is incapable of any 
fort of literature; and where there is no wiídom, there. 
fays Plato, can neither be true honour, nor good fortune 5 
imfomuch, as the wife man declared, The fool is born tw 


bis own fhame; fecing he muft neceflarily be degraded - 


te the inferior animals, and be looked upon as one of 


the herd, although he enjoy other advantages, as well. 


thofe of nature as. fortune, in being handiome,. noble,, 


rich, 
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rich, high-born, and raifed even to. the dignity of an 
emperor. | | 

Ir behoves all men that have the care of youth, 
to attend diligently to their refpeétive capacities, and 
to urge them only to {fuitable ftudies and appli- 
cations. °Tis certain, that learning and fciences do 
not more embellifh a genius proper for their culture and 
reception, than they expofe him that by nature is a 
blockhead: fo true is the faying, Learning is a fnare to 
the feet of the fool, and as manacles to bis right hands. 
This may be clearly feen in univerfity fcholars, amongft 
whom, fome may be found that learn more in the firft 
year than in the fecond, and in the fecond more than 
in the third: Whence came the faying, In the firft year, 
they are Doctors ; in the fecond, Licentiates ; in the third, 
Batchelors; and in the fourth, Igneoramus’s; and the rea- 
fon of it is, as the wifeman faid, The precepts and rules 
of arts are but fetters for infipids. 1 fhall therefore ex- 
hort my readers, as I hinted before, to ftudy well what 
fort of wit and ability falls te the fhare of thofe whofe 
education may be under their direction, that they may, 
fuit their manner of life and ftudy thereto, for *tis certain 
that there is no man, how groís and imperfect foever 
formed, but nature has defigned him for fomething; and 
he that will make but 2 defpicable figure among the 
Literati, may fhine in fome parts of mechanicks, or 
husbandry, or perhaps, thro’ his induftry, and frugality, 
in mercantile affairs, may one day be able. to ferve the 
common-wealth one way, which he could never be of 
ufe to another. 

T o come to the matter in hand: To the three kinds of 
wit propos'd in the foregoing chapter, correfpond three 
refpective kinds of difability. There are fome men whofe 
- fouls are fo immers’d in matter, and clogg’d with the 
qualities of the body that oppreís the rational faculty, that 
they are eternally incapable of conceiving or aéting any 
thing relating to learning and knowledge. The difabi- 
lity of thefe people, very much refembles that of eu-. 
nuchs; having difabled underftandings, cold and malefic, 
if one may fo fay, without natural heat or vigor to pro- 
duce the leaf} thought of learning ; thefe never O 

¿mue 
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much as at the firft principles of arts, and are unable to 
form an idea of them in their minds; from whence we 
may  ftrongly conclude them wholly incapable of the 
{ciences, and that the gate through which they fhould 
país, is compleatly barr’d, fo that they need not break 
their brains to ftudy, for neither the lafh of the rod, nor 
method, nor examples, nor time, nor experience, nor 
any thing in nature, can fufficiently excite them to bring » 
forth any thing. The men of this incapacity differ very 
little from brute beafts; they are always drowfy, nor 
feem they ever to awake; of fuch the wife-man {peaks, 
To fet the treafures of wifdom before the eyes of a fool, is as 
[peaking to a man in a found fleep: The comparifon is 
very juft and proper, becaufe fleep and ffupidity proceed 
alike from the fame principles, that is to fay, the great 
coldnefs and exceeding moifture of the brain. 

THERE is another kind of incapacity in wit, not 
quite fo ftupid as the former, Ene at leaft, they con- 

ceive the firft principles; and draw conclufions thence, 
tho’ few, and not without much pains: but the impref 
fion of them remains in their memories no longer than 
their mafters are talking to them, and making them 
underftand the fame by examples and methods of teach- 
ing agreeable to their rude and grofs underftandings. 
They refemble fome women, who being big withchild, 
are delivered, but the child dies as foon as it is born. 
Thefe mens brains are full of a flegmatic moifture, for 
which caufe the ideas finding nothing oily, or viícous, 
_ neither ftick nor are pliant; wherefore to teach them, 
would be to draw water with a fieve. 4 fool’s heart 
and mind are like a bottomlefs veffel, pour in what precepts 
of wifdom you pleafe, none will remain there. 

THERE is a third fort of difability very common 
among men of letters, who have fome {mattering of 
wit; for they take the firft notions, and draw thence 
their conclufions, with which they overcharge and load 
their memory, but when they fhould range every thing 
in order, commit a thoufand blunders. There is found 
fo great a confufion: of the figures in the memory of 
- this third fort of infipids, that when they would be un- 
derftood, they have no leís than. an hundred ways of 
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- fpeaking to exprefs themfelves, becaufe they have con- 
ceivd an infinity of things, altogether undigefted, and * 
without order or connexion of parts. Thefe, inthe {chools, . 
are call’d confus’d, whofe brains are unequal, as well in : 
fubftance as temperament; in fome places compos’d of. : 
delicate parts, and in others of grofs, and ill-temper’d; . 
and becaufe it is alfo various and un-uniform; fome- - 
times they fpeak witty and notable things, and imme- - 
diately after fall into a thoufand impertinences: of thefe - 
it is faid, A fool’s wifdom in his brains, is like a houfe in 
ruins; his knowledge wants words to. exprefs it felf. . 

Na y, I have obferv’d a fourth detect. amongft men: 
of letters, which 1s not altogether incapacity, and yet 
they have not wit enough; for 1 find they that poflefs. 
it, take learning, retain it firmly in their memory, fix 
the forms with the correfpondence they ought to have, 
fpeaking and acting very well when there is occafion 
for it; but if one founds them, and fhould ask the ef- 
fential caufes of what they know and underftand, they 
are eafily found to have no. bottom, and that all their 
fufficiency was but a faculty. to comprehend the terms ' 
and axioms of the doctrine they were taught, without 
penetrating how, or why it was lo. Ariffotle faid of 
thefe, That there are fome men who fpeak, as it were, by - 
natural inflinct, and fay more than they know, or confider, 
after the manncr of inanimate beings, who fail not to ack 
very well, although they are as infenfible of the effects they. 
produce, us the fire of what ir burns; andthe caufe of this . 
is, nature leads them, fo that they cannot fail of attaining — 
their end. Ariftotle might well have compar’d them to.. 
fome animals, who feem to perform all their actions . 
with a fhew of reafon and defign; but he fuppefing : 
thefe animals-had, at leaft, fome kind of knowledge of 
what they did, pafs’d to inanimate agents, becaufe, in his. - 
opinion, thefe though not wife, and wanting wit, yet 
operated, and very well too, without being able to di-- 
ftinguifh the effect from the ultimate caufe. This dif-- 
ference of incapacity, or, if you pleafe, of wit, might be 
fully made out, if, without offence to any, 1 were pcr-- 
mitted to point to the perfons; for 1 have both feen — 
and known many fuch. | 
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CHAP... HE 


fhe child who has neither wit nor ability 
requifite to the intended fcience, cannot 
prove a great proficient, though be have 
the beft mafters, many books, and foouta. 
habour at it all the days of bis life. 


? 


ICERO, in. order to accomplifh his fon Marcus. 

in that fort of learning he had made choice of for 

him, thought it would be fafficient to fend him to an 
academy lo famous throughout the world, as that of 
Athens, to place him under lo great.a mafter as Cratip-- 
pus, one of the moft celebrated philofophers of the age,.. 
and ina city, which, by the vaft concourfe of people of ' 
«all nations met together, muft unavoidably furnifh him . 
with a multitude of great examples, and novel accidents, 
that would experimentally inftruét him, in his defigned. 
ftudies; yet, notwithftanding all the belt methods an.. 
indulgent father could take (buying fome, and writing 
other books for him) hiftory informs us that he provd 
a meer blockhead, equally deftitute of eloquence and: 
philofophy (nature being often even with the fon, for 
her prodigality to the father): and, indeed, that great 
erator was miftaken, in imagining that the induftry of 
fuch a mafter, the beft books, the moft refin’d conver- 
‘ation of that famous town, and an unwearied applicd= 
tion of mind, together with time fufficient to build his. 
hopes upon, could fupply the defeéts of a {foul naturally 
incapable both of eloquence and philofophy. At length, 
we find he was difappointed, which 1s the leds to be 
wonder’d at, being mifled by innumerable inftances that 


flatter’d him with the like change in. the difpofition of 
his 
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his fon. Nay, he himfeif acquaints us, That Xenocrates 
had no genius for the ftudy of natural and moral philo- 
fophy, (for Plato ufed to call him his hopele/s fcholar) 
yet the indefatigable diligence of the tutor, and conti- 
nued endeavours of the pupil, produc’d an excellent phi- - 
lofopher. He fays alfo of Cleanthes, that he was fo ftu- 
id, that no mafter would admit him to his {chool, 
Which fhamed the youth to fuch a degree, that by an 
affiduous. application, he acquired the greateft reputation 
for knowledge. Nor were there the leaft hopes that 
Demofthenes fhould ever fucceed in eloquence, who, as 
authors afirm, was almofta man before hecould fpeak; 
yet, thro’ his own unwearied labours, and the afliftance 
of good matters, he became the greateft orator in the 
world. And Tully, amongft other things, recounts, 
that he had fuch an impediment, in his fpeech, that he 
could not pronounce the letter R; yet, by his addrefs, 
he fo happily overcame it, that it was impoflible to dif- 
cern his former defeét; which gave birth to the faying, 
That human capacity for fiudies, refembles a game at tar 
bles, where, if the dice run crofs, the gamefter muft fupply 
the want of fortune with his better play. But, according 
-to my principles, the anfwer is ready to all Cicero's ex- 
amples. For, as I fhall prove hereafter, a flow wit in. 
children, promifes a happier progreís in their riper age, 
more than an early acute wit; as a pregnant infancy 
prefages a declining manhood. Had Cicero been ac- 
quainted with the genuine figns which difcover a ge- 
nius in the firft age, he would have found, that De- 
moftheness ftammering, and Xenocrates's dulnefs, were 
happy indications of a future ability, For, not to rob. 
-good mafters of the reward of their induftry and fa- 
tigue, in cultivating rude, as well as docile tempers, yet, 
if the youth has not a pregnant intellect. fufceptible af 
proper rules and precepts appropriated to the art he ftu- 
dies, even the Roman orator’s diligent care of his. fon, 
as alfo all the prudence of the beft of fathers, prove vain 
and fruitlefs. Sciences are, ina manner, natural to thoíe 
only that have proper wits; and mafters have no more 
to do with their fcholars, as I take it, than to openthe 
way to learning; fos if they have good (ies 
thele. 
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thefe alone they may attain great perfection; atherwife 
they do but vex themfelves and their teachers, and will 
never arrive at what they pretend to. For, were I my 
felf a mafter, before I received any fcholar to my fchool, 
I would fift him narrowly, to find out, if I could, what. 
kind of genius he had; and if 1 difcover’d in him a pro- 
penfity for learning, I would chearfully receive him; 
but if I found he was not in the leaft capable of any 
learning, 1 would advife him to wafte no more time, 
nor lofe any more pains, but feek out fome other way to 
live, that required not fuch abilities as learning does. 

ExPERIENCE exactly agrees with this, for we fee 

a great many {cholars enter upon the ftudy of each {ci- 
~ ence, let the mafter be good or bad, and in the conclu- 
fion, fome attain to great learning, others to indifferent, 
and thereft have done nothing throughout their whole 
courfe, but loft their time, {pent their money, and beat 
their brains to no purpote. 

Tue difficulty of accounting for this, would not be 
great, if weduly reflected, that thofe who are unapt for 
one, are fit for another fcience; and that the molt in- 
genious in one fort of learning, proceeding to another, 
make nothing of it. I myfelf can atteft the truth of 
this; for, there were three {chool-fellows of us, that - 
were fet at the fame time to learn Latin; one took it * 
very readily, the other two could never fo much as 
make a tolerable oration. However, all three fell upon 
Logic; and one that could make no hand of Grammar, 
eagle-like, penetrated .into that art, whereas the other 
two could not advance the leaft ftep therein during the 
whole courfe. But then again, all three paffing to the 
ftudy of Aftronomy, a thing very obfervable, he that 
could neither learn Latín nor Logic, im a few days {pace 
underftood -Aftronomy better than the mafter that taught 
him, of which the other two could underftand nothing. 
This was a convincing proof, that each {cience requires 
a particular and proper genius, which being diverted 
from that, is infignificant in any other. Admitting this 
to be true, as no doubt it is, whoever fhould at this 
‘time of day, go into any of our colleges, to found and 
examine the abilities of the youth there, he would find 

| reafon 
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reafon to move many from one fcience to another, 
while great numbers of others he would be forced to 
turn out of doors for dunces, and put others in their 
places, whofe narrow fortunes have condemn’d them. 
to fome mechanick trade, tho’ by nature, better qua- 
lificd for learning. 

Tuts being the cafe, it is convenient, before the 
child be fent to {chool, to found his inclination, and the 
natural tendency of his fenies, in order to find out 
what ftudy is moft agreeable to his capacity, that he may 
wholly apply himfelf to that. We muft confider likewife,. 
that there are other qualifications no le{fs necefiary than 
a natural difpofition to make a learned man. There- 
fore Hippocrates faid, That wit in man may hold fome 
proportion. with the earth, and the feed fown in tt; 
for though the foil of itfelf prove fertile and fat, never- 
thelefs it muft be inanured, and care taken what fort of 
feed. is moft natural to it, for all land is not alike fit for 
all forts of grain; fome bearing better wheatthan bar- | 
ley, other better barley than wheat; and of the fameearth, 
fome parts. are obferved to. bring forth brighter and. 
plumper grain than others: nor is this all that a good: 
husband-man is to do, for, after he has till’d the ground 
in due feafon, he waits the proper feed-time, which is 
not to be expected at all parts of the year; and the corn 
being grown, he clears it of the weeds, that it may 
multiply and thrive, to produce the expected fruit. So. 
likewife it is requifite the fcience moft natural. to the 
man being known, that he fhould be fet to the ftudy- 
of it in his childhood, which is the fittefttime to learn. 
Befides, as the life of man is fhort, and arts tedious and 
toilfome, it is the more neceflary to allot time enough 
for the attainment dnd exercife ofthem. The memory 
of children, fays Arifíotle, refembles.a blank paper, and. 
being but young and tender, is capable of any impref- 
fion; not like that of grown men, which being ftuffed. 
with a multitude of objects they have feen in the long 
courte of their life, is not fo capable of receiving new ones.. 
For this very reafon, fays Plato, in the prefence of our chil- 
dren, we ought never to talk of any thing but true ftories ved 
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good actions, which may excite them to virtue, for whatever 
they learn at that age, they will never forget. 

Wuoever therefore would learn Latin, or any 
other language, ought todo it in his render age, for if he 
ftays till he arrives. at a confirm’d maturity, he will ne-- 
ver fucceed. 

In the fecond part of man’s age, which is youth, 
fome pains fhould be taken in the art of fyllogifms, for 
then the underftanding begins to difcover itfelf; and be- 
ing inured to the rules and precepts of logic, falls in- 
fenfibly into more familiar methods of difcourfing and. 
arguing in the {ciences and difputations. 

MANHO.OD comes next, when all the fpeculative 
fciences may be learn’d, for then the underftanding is : 
mature. It is true, Ariftotle, with fome juítice, excepts 
natural philofophy; alledging, that a young man is not 
fufficiently qualified for that ftudy, becaufe that is a fci-- 
ence of higher confideration, and therefore requires a. 
ftronger judgment than any other. 4 

THe age adapted for fciences being known, a proper 
place to learn them: in fhould be forthwithfought after, 
where they teach nothing elfe, as at the acadernies;: for. 
the youth muft be removed from his father’s houfe, 
becaule the fondnefs of his relations and friends are great 
impediments to ftudy. Which is very vilible in fuch 
icholars as are natives of thofe cities and places where 
univerfities are feated, very few of whom. ever prove 
learned. But this might be eafily remedied, by E 
the natives of Oxford to ftudy in Camóridge, and thoíe 
of Cambridge to Oxford. To abandon one’s native place 
to be made wifer and worthier, is of fuch importance, 
that no mafter in the world can teach one a more ufe-. 
ful leflon. 

Tue third caution is, to find out a mafter of a clear 
head, and good method in teaching, of folid and found , 
learning, without fophiftry or trifling; for all that the 
ícholar has to do during the time he learns, is to re- 
ceive all the mafter propounds, becaufe he has neither 
wit nor difcretion fufficient, at the tender years which. 
is neceflary for him to be initiated into learning, to dif-. 
cern or diftinguifh between right and wrong. - a 
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Te fourth confideration to be made ufe of, is, to 
ftudy the fcience with order, beginning at its very prin- 
ciples, paffing through the middle to the end, not 
making thofe firft principles, which prefuppofe others, 
For this reafon, it was ever efteemed a fault to hear {e- 
veral lectures on divers fubjeéts, and to carry thenz 
home promifcuoufly; leaving, by this means, fuch a 
medly of things on the mind, that when they come to.. 
be put in practice, a man can have no reeouríe to the’ 
precepts of this art, becaufe they are not in any con- 
venient order: It is much better to take fome pains in 
each diftinét ftudy, in a method molt natural to its in- 
ftitution, becaufe the fame way it is acquir’d, it will be 
ftill retain'd in the memory. And more particularly it 
is neceflary this be obfervd by fuch as have naturally a 
confusd underftanding, which may be eafily remedied, 
by hearing one thing at once, and that being over, to pro- 
ceed to another, and fo tillthe whole art be run through. 
Galen, well knowing of what importance it was to: 
ftudy the matter with method and order, writ a book 
on purpofe to direét the method which ought to be 
obferv’d in reading his works, to the end the phyfician 
might not be confounded. To this others add, That a 
{cholar, in learning, fhould never have more than one 
book, in which is clearly contain’d the point he ftudies, 
and apply himfelf to that alone, and not to many, left he 
fhould be confounded and perplex’d; and lo far they are 
in the right. 

The laft thing that makes a very learned man, is to 
fpend much time in ftudy, to wait patiently its dige- 
ftion, and to allow it good fettlement; for even as the 
body is not nourifhed by the quantity of what we eat 
or drink in a day, fo much as by the quality of it, 
when it is affimilated and digefted by the ftomach; {fo 
our underftanding is not improv’d. by the great deal we 
read in a fhort time, but by what we underftand by 
little and little, and paufe upon between whiles. Wit, 
like plant, animal, and man, has its feveral ftages, that 
is to fay, its beginning, progreffion, perfeét ftate, and 
declenfion: It fprings in childhood, grows up in ado- 
lefcency, comes to a confiftence in the middle-age, and 
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declines in old age. Sothat he, who would know when 
his underftanding is at the pitch of perfection, may be 
aflur’d "tis between thirty-three, and the end of fifty 
years, more or lefs. And whoever would write books, 
fhould do it at that very age, not fooner, or later, un= 
lefs he would eat his words, or change his opinion, 
However the age of man helds not in all people - 
the fame meafure and proportion; for in fome, child- 
hood draws to a period in the twelfth; in others, not 
till the fourteenth; in fome, it determines the fixteenth; 
and in the reft, not till the eighteenth year. Thefe 
live long, becaufe their youth reaches to little lefs than 
forty; and their manhood holds on to fixty years. Be- 
fides which, they have twenty years of old age; whence 
their thread ftretches to eighty; which is the ufual li- 
mit of the healthieft. The firft that finifh their child- - 
hood at twelve years, are very fhort-liv'd, begin early 
to difcourfe, their beard comes foon, and their wit lafts but 
a little time; thefe ordinarily decline at thirty-five, and 
end their days at eight and forty years. | 
THERE is not one of all the qualifications already 
mention’d, but what is very neceflary, ufeful, and con- 
venient to be obferved, that the young ftudent may 
come to fomething; but above all, ‘to pofleís a genius 
fuitable to the fcience he is to ftudy. For, with this, 
_we have obferv'd, that many men who have begun to 
ftudy in a far-fpent age; nay, though they have met 
with bad mafters, an ill method, and ftudied in their 
native country; yet, notwithftanding all thefe difadvan- 
tages, have, in a fhort time, prov’d very learned men. 
Baldus is an excellent inftance of the truth of this obfer- 
vation; who coming to ftudy the law in his old age, 
was laughed at, and told, Sero venis, Balde, in alio feculo 
eris advocatus: yet, having a genius adapted to that 
_£tudy, he proved, in a fhort time, a very extraordinary 
lawyer. Nature, {ays Hippocrates, is the moft neceffary 
condition of all, by afiftance of which, thofe that apply 
themfelves to arts, penetrate throughly. No man con- 
firms the truth of this better than Tully, who full of 
riefto fee that nothing could make his fon a {cholar, 
expreísd lumfelf after this manner, To frive againft na- 
ture, 
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ture, what is it but giant-like to make war with the 
gods? As if he would have faid, what more refembles 
the giants war with heaven, than for an infipid to fet 
up for a man of parts? For, like as the giants never 
conquer’d the gods, but were always baffled by them, 
even lo empty pretenders to learning, that ftrive againft 
nature, will, m the end, have the worft of it. Andthe 
fame author advifes us not to offer violence to na- 
ture, nor attempt to be orators in fpite of her, for it 
will be but loft labour. This leads me to inquire what 
that nature is, which qualifies a man for learning. 


GH. AP. BV, 


That nature only qualifies a man for 
. | learning. | : 


T is a common faying, and much ufed by the anci- 

4 ent philofophers, That nature qualifies man for learn- 
ing: art with its rules and precepts facilitates, but ufe 
and experience of particulars gainsthe maftery. But no 
man has yet declared what this nature is, nor in what 
clafs of caufes it ought to be rank’d; they only affirm, 
Whofoever pretends to learning, and wants that alone, arts, 
experience, mafters, books, and indufiry prove all in vain. — 
There is a great conteft between the natural philofophers, 
and the vulgar, about afligning the caufe of this 
effe&: The vulgar obferving a man of. great abilities, 
immediately declare God to be the author of them, 
without giving themfelves any further trouble; and 
with good reafon, becaufe, in effect, every good and per- 
fect gift cometh from above. There is no natural caufe, 
fay the philefophers, can produce effects arm’d with 
fuch force and energy as God: So far they are all agreed, 
that the firit caute heats more than fire, refrefhes = | 
- Than 
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than water, illuminates more than the fun himfelf, and 
in our particular formation, ’tis that which pretides over 
nature, and that difpenfes or denies witto men. Which 
<onfideration made the royal prophet cry out, Thy hands 
have made me and fafhioned me; give me underflanding 
that I may learn thy commandments. A natural philefo- 
pher being in difcourfe one day with a grammarian, a 
curious gardener came up to them, and asked them, 
‘What was the reafon, that having taken fuch pains with 
the earth, to dig, to fift, to cleanfe, and dung it, yet it 
never brought forth fo good feed as he fow’d; whereas 
the plants it produc'd of its own accord, grew up with 
great deal of cate? The grammarian aníwer'd, it came 
to país by the divine providence, which had fo difpos'd 
it, for the good government of the world. But the 
natural philofopher fell a laughing at that anfwer, feeing 
he had recouríe to God, as being ignorant of the con- 
nexion of natural caufes, and in what manner their ef- 
fects are produced. The other feeing him laugh, ask’d 
him, if he ridiculd him? The philofopher anfwer’d, 
It was not him, but the mafter that had taught him no 
better; for the gardener’s queftion was natural, feeing 
the plants the earth produces of her felf come out of 
her own bowels; and thofe the gardener raifes, are 
forc'd by art, and are the daughters of a ftrange mo- 
ther; and therefore, like an unkinmd ftep-mother, fhe com- 
municates not to them the virtue and nourifhment that 
fhould make them thrive. 

HIPPOCRATES confirm’d this in the vifit he 
made to the great philofopher Democritus, who ac- 
quainted him with the falfe notions the people had of 
phyfick, who had nothing in their mouths, but that 
God had healed them, and if it had not pleafed him, 
the phyfician’s care and skill had been all employed to 
no purpole, and the like. This is the old way of talk- 
ing, and which has fo often been in vain exploded by 
the naturalifts, that it is not worth while to endeavour 
to filence it; neither is it altogether convenient, becaufe 
the vulgar, who are not acquainted with the particular 
caufes of any effect whatever, anfwer better, and with 
more truth, from the univeríal caufe, which is ie 

than 
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than torun into impertinences. But letus talk at what 
rate we pleafe, God is always ¡underíftood to be the 
author, even of nature; for when Ariffotle faid, God and 
nature make nothing in vain, he never meant that na- 
ture was an univeríal caufe, having a power independent 
upon God, but a name only of that order and fubordí- 
nate rule appointed, by God himfelf in the creation of 
the world, to the end that fuch effeéts might duly fuc- 
ceed, as were neceflary to its confervation and conti- 
nuance in the fame ftate; for the natural order of the 
univerfe, by us called nature, from the creation to this 
day, has fufferd no change or alteration in the leaf; 
for God made it with fo much wifdom and prudence, 
that not to continue conftant in that order, would be 
tacitly to lay a blame upon his works. 

Bur as what we have faid on this head, is too loofe 
and confusd a fignification of nature, we will endeavour. 
to find out another meaning of this word, which may 
be more accommodated to our purpofe. ; 

ARISTOTLE, and all other natural philofophers, 
were more particular, calling nature, every fubftantial 
form that gives being to a thing, and is the principle of 
all its operations. In which fenfe, our rational foul, 
with good reafon, is call’d nature, for from thence we 
receive the form and being we have of men, and the 
fame is the principle of all our actions; for all rational 
fouls are of equal perfection, as well the wife man’s as 
the fool's, and fo we may not pronounce, that it is na- 
ture, in this fenfe, makesa man witty; for if that were 
true, all men would be equal in wit and capacity, and 
thereupon the fame Ariffotle found out another fignifi- 
cation of nature, importing the reafon and caufe of a 
man’s being capable or incapable; faying, that the tem- 
perament of the four firft qualities (heat, cold, moifture, 
and dryneís) were to be call’d nature, inafmuch as from 
them proceed all the abilities of men, all the virtues and 
vices, and all the great variety of wit we difcover inthe 
world. And he proves it clearly, by confidering the 
feveral parts of the age of the wifeft man, who, in his 
childhood, islittle more than a brute beaft, employing no 
other powers than the irafcible and concupilcible; when 
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youth comes, he betrays an admirable wit, which we 
fee continues to a certain period, and no longer; for old 
age drawing on, his wit every day declines, till in the 
end it is wholly loft. Afluredly the diverfity of wit pro- 
ceeds not from the rational foul, for that in all ages is 
the fame, without fuffering any alteration ia its vigor 
or fubftance, except a man in the feveral ftages of his 
life changes his conftitution, or has a different difpoii- 
tion; and from hence is it that the foul aéts one part 
in childhood, another in youth, and yet another in old 
age; whence may be drawn an evident argument, that 
feeing the fame foul performs contrary acts in one and the 
fame body, by having in each divifion of age, adifferent 
temperament; whenfoever of two boys, the one is wit- 
ty, the other adunce, the fame happens by each having 
a different temperament from the other, which (being 
the principle of all the operations of a reafonable foul) 
is by phyficians and philofophers call’d Nature; in which 
fenfe this faying, Nature makes able, is properly verified. 
In confirmation of which doctrine, Galen wrote a book, 
proving, that the operations of the foul were influenc’d 
by the temperament of the body, in which it dwelt; and 
that by reafon either of heat, cold, moifture, and dri- 
neís of the climate where they lived, or the qualities of 
the meat they eat, and of the waters they drank, and 
of the air they breathed in, fome were fools and others 
wife; fome ftout and others cowards; fome cruel and 
others gentle; fome referv’d and others open , fome lyars 
and others fpeakers of truth; fome traytors and others 
loyal; {ome turbulent and others calm; fome crafty and 
others {incere ; fome fordid and others generous; {ome mo- 
deft and others impudent; fome incredulous and others 
credulous; in proof of which, he quotes many places 
out of Hippocrates, Plato, and Ariffotie, aflerting, that 
the diverfity of nations as to the frame of their bodies, 
and the turn of their fouls, was owing to this difference 
of temperament. And ’tis found true by experience, 
how much the Greeks differ from the Scythians; the 
French from the Spaniards; the Indians trom the Ger- 
mans, and the Ethiopians from the Englifb. Finally, al- 
tho’ Galen did not arrive at he particular difcuffion of 


the 
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the difference of wits amongft men, yet he knew full well | 
it was neceflary to make a repartition of the {ciences; 
among the youth, and to affign to each, that which was; 
moft fuitable to his genius; when he faid, That well-. 
order’d republicks fhould employ men of great wifdom. and | 
knowledge, who in their growing years fhould found the: 
wit and natural application of each, fo to engage them to 
learn the art moft agreeable to them, not leaving it to 

them to adi at their own choice. | 


CHN 


What power the temperament bas to make a 
man wife and good-naturd. 


IPPOCRATES, inconfideration of the good di2 
fi pofition of our rational fouls, and how frail and 
changeable human bodies are wherein they refide; 
deliverd a fentence worthy fo great an author: Or 
rational foul is always the fame, throughout the whole 
courfe of our life, in youth and in age, when we are children, 
and grown men: The body, quite contrary, never continues 
in one flate, nor is there any means to keep it fo; for 
childhood is, and will be, hot and moift; youth, tempe- 
rate; manhood, hot and dry; middle-age, mederate in 
heat and cold, but inclining to drinefs; and old-age, 
cold and dry; therefore he faid, When the four elements, 
but more efpecially fire and water, enter the composition of" 
man’s body, in the fame proportion and meafure, the foul 
becomes very ingenious, and endued with an excellent me- 
mory ; but of the water exceed the fire, it proves flupid ' 
and dull, not fo much through any defect of her own, 
as from the depravity of the inftrument wherewith fhe 
acts. Which Galen weighing well, boldly concluded, 
that all the inclinations and dilpofitions of a rational foul, 
aie has follow’d 
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follow’d without doubt the conftitution of the body 
with which fhe was cloathed; and proceeding yet tar- 
ther, he blames the moral philofophers for not ftudying 
phyfick, feeing tis certain, that not only prudence, 
which is the foundation of all the virtues, but alfo 
fortitude, juftice, and temperance, with their oppofite 
vices, depend in great meafure on our conftitutions ; 
therefore he faid, Jt was the employment of phyfick to ex- 
pel vices from man, and to introduce their contrary vir- 
tues: lo that he has left usan art to extinguifh luft, and 
to promote chaftity; to render the proud more pliant 
and tractable; the covetous, liberal; the coward, valiant; 
the ignorant, wife and knowing : and all the care he em- 
ploys to obtain his end is, only to correct the ill con- 
ftitution of the body, by the ailiftance of phyfick, and. 
a regimen correfponding to each virtue, and contrary to 
each vice, without any regard in the leaft of the foul; 
purfuant to the opinion of Hippocrates, who openly de- 
elar'd, the foul was not fubjeét to any change, and ftood 
in need of no power to acquit herfelf of thofe ties fhe 
was under, provided fhe had good organs: whereupon 
he conceiv’d it was little lefsthan an error, to feat the 
virtues in the foul, and not in the organs of the body, 
by which the foul acted, and without which he thought 
no virtue was to be acquired, except by introducing a 
new temperament. > g 20 
. Burt this opinion of his is erroneous, and contrary to 
that ordinarily received by the moral philofophers, that 
the virtues are fpiritual habits, having their feat in the 
rational foul; for fuch as the fubject is, fuch muft be 
the accident which is received : moreover, that the foul 
being the agent and mover, and the body the patient 
which is moved by it, it is much more to the purpofe 
to place the virtues in the agent, rather than in the pa- 
tient. , 

_ AnD were the virtues and vices fuch habits as depended 
purely on the conftitution, it might thence be conclu- 
ded, that man aéted only as a natural agent, and not as 
a free one; for fo he would be inevitable [way'd, in 
proportion to the good or bad difpofition attending 
his conftitution, and by confequence his belt actions 
4 Gas would 
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would deferve no reward, nor his worft any punifhment, 
according to the faying, That as to things which are 
natural to us, we can neither merit nor demerit. Bat on 
the contrary, we fee a great many perfons who fail not 
to be virtuous, in fpite of a conftitution that is vicious | 
and depravd, and fuch as rather difpofes them to evil 
than good, according to that faying, That a wife man is 
fuperior to the ill influences of heaven: and for what con- 
cerns wife and difcreet actions, we fee many indifcretions : 
committed by very wife and well-temper’d men ; ason: 
the other fide, not a few difcreet actions performed by 
perfons that are not fo; and who are of no happy con- ' 
ftitution. Whence we may colleét, that prudence and . 
wifdom, and other human virtues, are from the foul, , 
and depend not at all upon the compofition or frame of ' 
body, as Hippocrates and Galen have vainly imagin’d. 
Bur as it may feem ftrange, that thefe two great ' 
phyficians, and with them Ariftotle and Plato, were of! 
the fame opinion, and all without truth; we are to! 
take notice therefore, that the perfeét virtues, fuch as} 
the moral philofophers ‘treat of, are {piritual habits, , 
which have place in the rational foul, and whofe being: 
is altogether independent upon the body. From which: 
it is evident, there is in man neither virtue nor vice), 
(1 fay nothing of furpernatural virtues, as being not off 
this rank ) that has its proper temperament of body, ei-- 
ther to facilitate or retard him in his actions; this tem-- 
perament then, the moralifts improperly call virtue or’ 
vice, confidering that men, ordinarily {peaking, betray’ 
no other inclinations than thofe mark’d out by this tem-- 
perament, I fay, ordinarily fpeaking, becaufe in effet: 
many mens fouls are fill’d with perfect virtue, although 
the organs of their body afford them no temperament: 
fubfervient to accomplith the defires ef the foul; and| 
yet nevertheleís, for all that, by virtue of their free-will,, 
they fail not to aét like goed men, though not without: 
fome ftrugele and reluctance: according to which St, 
“Paul has faid, I delight in the law of God after the in- 
ward man, but I fee another law in my members war-- 
ving agninft the law of my mind, and bringing me into» 
captivity to the law of fin, which is in my members. @) 
| | wretchedl 
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wretched man that I am! who fhall deliver me from the 


body of this death 2 I thank God through Fefus Chriff 


our Lord. So then with the mind I my felf ferve the lam 
‘of God, but with the flefh the law of fm. In which 
words St. Paul gives us to underftand, that he felt 
within himéfelf two laws, wholly oppofite; one in his 
foul, which made him to love God’s law, the other in 
his members, which led him to fin. 

Witu fuch like inclinations as thefe, virtuous perfons 
find it a hard task to live well, and not without reafom 
was it faid, That the road to virtue was cover'd over 
with thorns: but if the fame foul that is bent upon me- 
ditation, meets a brain hot and dry, which are the difpo- 
fitions peculiar to watching; and if, when it attempts 
to fait, it finds a ftomach hot and dry, of which contti- 
tution, according to Galen, the man is that loaths meats ; 
cand if when it aims to embrace chaftity, it meets the 
¿parts cold and moift, without doubt it will accomplifh 
the feveral purpofes without any ftruggle or reluctance 
whatever, becaufe the law of the mind and the law of 
¡the members exaét both the fame thing, and fuch a 
man, in fuch a cafe, may act virtuoufly, without any 
«violence to his nature. 

ARISTOTLE knew well, that a good temperament 
¿made aman prudent, and of a good difpofition; which 
occafion’d him-te fay, That the good temperament did 
not only affedt the body, but alfo the mind of man: but 
che has not fhewn what this good temperament was; 


¿On the contrary, he aflerted, That mens di/pofítions were 


founded upon hot and cold: but Hippocrates and Galen 
exclude thofe two qualities as vicious, approving the 
-equality of temperament, where the heat exceeds not 
cold; nor the moifture, drinefs; which made Hippo- 
crates fay, If the great moifture of the water, and the ex= 
ceffive drine/s of the fire, are equally temper d in the Gody, 
the man will be very wife. Neverthelefs, many phyl-. 
cians, becaufe of the great reputation of the author, 
upon enquiring into thistemperament, have found that 


-it does not aniwer what Hippocrates promifed; but on. 


-the contrary, their opinion was, that thofe who had it 
were weak men, andof littlevigor, and did not exprefs 
y i : G 3 El ark E AQ, 
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in their actions fo much conduét as thofe of an ill con-- 
‘ftitution; altho’ indeed they are of a very fweet and affable: 
temper, and inoffenfive to every man in word and deed,, 
which makes them país for very virtuous,-and void off 
thofe paffions which raife tempefts in the foul. 

Tues phyficians difapprove the equal temperament, , 
inafmuch as it difables and flats the force of the fpirits,, 
and is the caufe they do not act freely as they ought ;; 
which appears evidently in two feafons of the year, the: 
{pring and autumn, when the air falls out to be tempe-- 
rate, for then ufually happen difeafes ; infomuch that: 
the body is obferved to be much more healthful when 
it is either very hot or-very cold, than during the me-- 
diocrity of the fpring time. 

For my own part, I believe cold is of the moft im-- 
portance to the rational foul, to preferve its virtues int 
due peace, and to prevent all undue ferments amongtt the: 
humours; for Galen fays no lefs, there*is no quality fo» 
much blunts the concupifcible and irafcible faculty as cold,, 
nor that fo powerfully excites the rational faculty, as _Ari-- 
fiotle afíures us that does, efpecially if it he joined with: 
drine{s; for this is certain, as the inferior part is difabled | 
or deprefied, the faculties of the rational foul in the fame: 
proportion are exalted and inlarged. ' e 

WHEREUPON Ariftotle propofed this queltion : Why 
thofe who are in fear falter in their [peech, tremble with: 
their hands, and hang their lips? It is (lays he) becaufe 
this paffion is a defect of heat, which commences from the 
parts above: whence alfo comes the palenefs of the 
face. 
ABSTINENCE likewife is one of the things which 
chiefly mortifies the natural heat, leaving the man cold: 
for our nature is fupported, fays Galen, by eating and 
drinking, in the fame manner, as the flame of the lamp 
is fed by the oil; and there is fo much natural heat in 
the body that has digefted flefh-meats, that they afford 
him nourifhment in proportion to his heat, and if they 
fhould yield him lefs in quantity, his heat would infen- 
fibly diminith; and this made Hippocrates forbid the let- 
ting of children faft, becaufe their natural heat evapo- 
rated and wafted for want of being fed. 3 
i As 
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As for fleep, Galen fays, it’s one of the things which 
moft fortifies our heat, for by its means that. infinuates 
into the hidden recefles of our bodies; and animates the 
natural virtues ; and much after the fame manner our 
food is affimilated and turned to our fubftance; whereas 
waking generates corruptions and crudities 5 and the rea~ 
fon is, becaufe fleep warms the inward parts, and cools 
the outward; as on the contrary, waking cools the fto- 
mach, liver, and heart, which are the vitals, and in= 
flames the external parts, the lefs noble, and leís necef= 
fary: hence he that does not fleep well, muft needs be 
fubje&t to many cold difeafes. To lie hard, to eat but 
‘once a day, and to go naked, Hippocrates {aid was the 
utter ruin of the fleíh and blood, wherein the natural 
heat is placd. And Galen giving the reafon why a hard 
bed weakens and waltes the flefh, faid, That the body 
was in pain, and fufferd deeply for want of fieep, and 
that by the uneafy changes of motion from fide to fide, is 
was haraffed by refilefs nights. And how the natural 
heat decays, and is diflipated by bodily labour, the fame 
Hippocrates declares, teaching how a man may become 
wile; In order to be wife, a man muft not be oppreffed 
with too much flefh, for that belongs to a hot tempera- 
ment, which is the quality that defireys wildom. Prayer 
and meditation, caule the heat to mount up to the brain, 
in the abfence of which, the other parts of the body 
remain cold, and if the intention of mind be great, 
they foon lofe the fenfe of feeling, which Arifiotle 
affirmed to be neceflary to the being of animals, and 
that the other fenfes, in comparifon of that, ferved on- 
ly for ornament and well-being. For, in effect, we 
might live without tafting, {melling, fecing, and hear- 
ing; but the mind being bufied in fome high contem- 
plation, fails to difpatch the natural faculties to their 
pofts; without which, neither the ears can hear, nor. 
the eyes fee, nor the noftrils breathe, nor the tafte re- 
ith, nor the touch feel; infomuch as they who medi- 
“state are neither fenfible of cold, heat, hunger, thirft, 
“nor any wearinefs whatever: and feeling beirtg the cen- 
“tinel that difcovers to a man the good or ill done him, 
he cannot be without it: fo that being frozen with 
A C4 ! cold, 
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cold, or burnt up with heat, or dying away with hun-- 
ger or thirft, he is not fenfible of any of thefe inconve-- 
niencies, becaufe he has nothing to report them to) 
him. ' 
In fuch a ftate, Hippocrates fays, the foul neglects: 
its charge, and whereas its duty is to animate the body,, 
and to impart to it fenfe and motion, yet neverthelefs; 
it leaves it wholly deftitute and unprovided of any fuc-- 
cours. They who are hurt in any part of the body,, 
and feel no pain, affuredly are diftemper’d in mind. 

Bur the worft difpofition obferved among men off 

learning, and thofe that are devoted to ftudies, is at 
weak ftomach, becaufe the natural heat required for di-- 
geftion is wanting, that very heat being ufually carried| 
to the brain, which is the caufe the ftomach is filled with: 
crudities and phlegm: for which reafon Cel/ms recom-- 
_ mends it to the phyfician’s care to fortify that part int 
men of meditation more than any other, becaufe prayer,, 
meditation, and hard ftudy, extreamly cool and dry the: 
body, rendering it melancholy : for which reafon, Ari-- 
“fiotle demanded, Whence it is we fee all that have ex-- 
celed, whether it be in the ftudy of philofophy, or go-. 
vernment, or the poets, or in any other art whatfoever, , 
have been melancholy. . 

Bur the quality obferved to be belt for the rational! 
foul, is the cold conftitution of body. This is eafily: 
prov'd, if we run through the feveral ftages-of man’s: 
life, infancy, youth, manhood, middle-age, and old-age; ; 
for we find, that becaufe each age relpectively has its: 
particular temperament, accordingly at onetime a man: 
is Vicious, at another virtuous; in one he is indifcrect: 
or perverfe, and in the other wife and better advisd.. 
Infancy is nothing clfe but a hot and moift.tempera- 
ment, in which Plato faid, the rational foul was, as it: 
were, plunged and ftifled, not being able freely to em-- 
ploy the underftanding, will, or affections, till in length 
of time it paíles to another age, and has gain’d a new. 
temperament. The virtues of infancy are very many, 
and the vices but very few; they are docile, tractable, , 
gentle, and eafy to receive the impreffion of all kinds: 
of virtues; they are bafhful, and full of fear, west, 

accords. 
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according to Plato, is the foundation of temperance; 
they are credulous and eafy to be led; they are chari= 
table, frank, chafte, humble, innocent, and undefignings 
to which virtues Jefus Chrift had regard, when he 
faid to his difciples, Except ye become as little children, 
you fhall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. Hippo- 
crates divided infancy into three or four ftations, and. 
becaufe children from the firft to the fourteenth year 
always admit abundance of humours, and a. variety of 
temperament; fo likewife they are fubjeét to. divers 
«difeaíes, and their fouls at the fametime are not without: 
a great many different virtues and vices: in confidera- 
tion of which, Plato began to inftruét a child from the: 
very firft year, although he could not then fpeak, di-- 
recting his nurífe, how to diftinguith by his laughing, 
his tears, and even his filence, his virtues and vices, 
and how fhe fhould correét them. 

You TH, which is the fecond age of many, is reckon- 
ed from the fourteenth to the five and twentie* year; 
this age, according to the opinions of phyficians, is nei- 
ther hot nor cold, nor moift nor dry, but temperate, 
and in a mediocrity of all the qualities; the parts of 
the body in this temperament are fuch as the foul re-- 
quires for all fortsof virtues, and efpecially for wifdom. 
The virtues we have allotted to infancy,. feem:to be acts 
proceeding from meer inftin& of nature, like thofe of 
ants, ferpents, and little bees, which ade without rea” 
fon ; but thofe of youth are perform'd with judgment 
and difcretion; fo that he who aéts at that age, dif 
cerns what he does, and with what defign, and know-- 
ing the end, he accordingly difpofes the means that 
lead to it. Where the holy fcripture fays, That the 
heart of man was inclined to evil from his youth; that 
is to be underftood exclufively, that is to fay, from the 
time he pafics from infancy to youth, which are the 
‘moft virtuous ages of man’s life. : 
~ Tue third age is manhood, which is reckoned from: 
twenty-five to thirty-five years; its temperament is hot 
and dry, of which Hippocrates faid, When the fre ex- 
ceeds the water, the mind becomes mad and furious ; 
-and: experience no lefs confirms it, for there is no ill 
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which a man is not acquainted with, and tempted to 
at that very time: paflidn, gluttony, letchery, pride, 
murders, adulteries, thefts, and rapines; rafh deligns, 
vanity, tricks, lyes, quarrels, revenge, hatred, indigni- 
ties, and infolence, are the faireft inheritance of thefe; 
at which age David perceiving himfelf to be, cried 
out, Lord, cut me not off in the midft of my days : for man- 
hood is the middlemoft of the five ages of man's life, 
which are infancy, youth, manhood; middle-age, and 
old-age. / 7 5 
From all which it is no lefs evident, that the 
foul may in fome fenfe deferve excufe, if fhe makes 
any falfe fteps, becaufe in manhood the body is more 
intemperate, which occafions the foul to incline with 
more difficulty to what is virtuous, and with more 
eafe to what is vicious. ”Tis to the very letter what 
the wife man intimates; I had for my lot a good foul, 
and from my infancy I appeared of great wit, and fill 
growing wifer and wifer, (which is to be underftood 
of his youth) I had neverthelefs a filthy and intemperate 
- body (fuch an one is in manhood,) and I found at the 
end of the account, that man could not be chafte or con- 
tinent, were it not for the /pecial grace of God. Where- 
upon David remembring what had paft in fo danger- 
ous an age, faid, Remember not the fins of my youth, 
nor my tran{greffions. 
Av the fourth age, which is the- middle-age, man 
returns to be more temperate, becaufe in proceeding 
from hot to. cald, he muft neceflarily pafs through the — 
intermediate degrees by which, with that drineís that 
manhood has left in the body, the foul is made wile. 
Whence it comes that men who have lived faft: in their 
younger days, are fubje& to.the great changes we fee 
every day appear, when they recolle& their ill{pent . 
days, with endeavour to amend.them. This age be- 
gins from thirty-five years, and reaches to. forty-five, 
more or leís, in proportion to. the temperament and 
complexion of each refpectively. | 

Tue laft age of man is old-age, in which the body 

_ is cold and dry, fubjeét to a thoufand ills and infrmi- 
ties; all the faculties are befotted, and difabled in per- 
ADS forming: 
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forming their ordinary functions; but becaufe the ra- 
tional foul is ftill the fame in infancy, youth, man- 
hood, middle-age, and old-age, without receiving 
any change to diminifh its powers, therefore when it 
reaches this laft age, and to this cold and dry tempera- 
ment; it is juft, prudent, ftrong, and endued with ~~ 
temperance; and though we ought to attribute thefe 
virtues to the whole man, yet is the foul allowd. to be 
the firft mover, according to this, That the foulis the prin- 
ciple from which we underfiand. So long as the body is 
vigorous and active in its vital, natural, and animal. fa- 
culties, man is but very flenderly provided wiih moral 
virtues ; but as that comes to lofe its ftrength, the foul 
ftrait advances in virtues. St. Paul feem’d to: infinuate 
no leís in thefe words, For when I am weak, then am E 
fireng. And -affuredly this is very true, becaufe the 
body in no age is weaker than’ in old-age, nor the foul 
more ready to perform fuch actions as are conform- 
able to reafon. | 

NoTWITHSTANDING all which, Ariffotle always 
reckon'd fix vices incident to old men, from thé cold- 
nefs of age: the firft, that they are cowards, be- 
caufe courage and valour have great fire in them, and 
a large ftock of blood, of which old men have but 
very little, and that little too congeal’d: the fecond, 
that they are covetous, and that they guard their trea- 
fure more carefully than they need; ter though they 
find themfelves arrived at the laft ftage of their lives; 
and that reafon fhould teach them, where tlre journey 
is fhort, the charge of defraying it is fmall, their ava- 
rice nevertheleís and their thrift fail not to. haunt them,. 
- as if they were but yet in their infancy, and they were 
to run through no leds than all the five ftages of their 
lives, and that it is good to ftare, as if they were 
always to live. ‘Fhe third, that they are /u/picious ; 
but I cannot imagine why -Arifíotle calls this a vice,, 
fince it is certain, that it praceeds from the experience. 
they have had of fo many tricks in the warld, and alfa 
from recolleóting what part they themfelves. ated. in 
their younger days, that they are ever upon their guard, 
as knowing full well how little truft is to be repofed : 
ie i oe toe 
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inmen. The fourth, that they are difident, and of {malt 
hopes, never promifing themielves, fucceís in their af- 
fairs, and of two or three defigns they may have, they 
always fall upon the worft, and upon that lay out all 
their application. The fifth, that they are /hamelefs, be- 
caufe, as Ariffotle fays, bafhfulneís and blufhing are full 
of blood, of which old men have fo little, as by con- 
fequence they are without fhame. The fixth, that they 
are very incredulous, thinking that the truth is never 
told them, becaufe their memories are fo frefh of the 
juggling and deceits they have met with in the world, 
during the paft courfe of their lives, = 

Y ouns children have, as Arifotle has noted, all the 
virtues quite contrary to thefe vices; they are fearlefs, 
frank, not diftruftful in the leaft, always full of hopes, 
very bafhful, eafily perfuaded and impoled upon. | | 

THe fame things we have evidenc’d in the feveral 
ages of man’s life, we might alfo thew in the difference 
of fex, what virtues and vices man has, and what wo-. 
“man, as well by reafon of humours, blood, choler, — 
phlegm, and melancholy ; as alfo from the diverfity of 
climates, and particular countries. In one province the 
men are valiant, in another cowards; in this deliberate, 
in that rafh; in one lovers of truth, in another lyars. 
And if we run through all the variety of meats and 
drinks, we fhall find that fome feed this virtue, and 
ftarve that vice; and others, on the contrary, nourifh 
fuch a vice, and deprefs fuch a virtue; but in fuch a 
manner, as the man neverthelefs ftill remains free to 
chufe as he pleafes; according to that, He hath fet fire 
and water before thee, firetch out thy hand unto which 
thou wilt; for there is no conftitution can do more 
than incite the man, without forcing him, if he lofes 
not his reafon; and it is to be obferved, that in ftudy- 
ing, and contemplating things, man acquires another 
temperament befides what belongs naturally to the con-" 
ftitution of his body; for, as we fhall prove hereafter, 
of the three powers a man has, the memory, common 
fenfe, and imagination, the imagination only, as Arí= 
fiotle has noted, is free to frame what it pleafes; and 
by the operations of this faculty, Hippocrates and Galea 
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fay, the vital fpirits, and the blood of the arteries are always 
fet on work, and in motion; fhe difpatches them where. 
it feems good to her, and the parts to which the natu- 
ral heat flies, become thereby more effectual to per-- 
form their functions, and other parts weaker; for let 
any be put to the blufh at an offence taken, the natu- 
‘yal heat ftrait mounts up, all the blood flying to the 
heart to fortify the irafcible faculty, and to deprefs the 
rational. But if we proceed to confider, that God en- 
joins us to forgive injuries, and do goed to our enc- 
mies, and to reflex a while upon the recompence at- 
tending it, all the natural heat and blood ftrait rifes up 
‘to the face, to ftrengthen the rational, and debilitate the 
irafcible faculty; and fo it being at our choice, with the 
imagination to fortify what faculty we pleale, we are 
juftly rewarded when we ftrengthen the rational and. 
difable the irafcible faculty; and as fairly punifhed, when 
we raife the irafoible, and depreís the rational faculty. 
From which we may judge, with how good reafon the 
moral philofophers recommend to us the ftudy and con-- 

fideration of divine matters, fince by thefe means alone 
we might acquire the temperament and ftrength which 
the rational foul has ufe of, as well as fupprefs the 
inferior part. But I cannot forbear adding one thing be-- 
fore I end this chapter, which is, that a man may exer- 
cifeall the aéts of virtue, without having that advanta- 
geous conftitution of body required, although not with- 
out great pain and difficulty, acts of prudence excepted; 
for if the man be by nature imprudent, nothing but 
God can cure it with a remedy; the fame is to be un- 
derftood of diftributive juftice, and of all the acquird 
arts and Íciences, 
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What part of the body ought to be well tem- 
pered, that the child may be witty. 


HE body of man having fo great a difference 
of parts and powers (each deitin’d to its end ) 
it will be highly neceflary, above all things, to know 
what part nature has contriv’d as the principal inftru- _ 
‘ment to difpofe a man to be wife and prudent: for 
‘it is certain, that each part has its proper ufé, and a par- 
ticular compolition for the office it is to difcharge. 
THar the heart is the chief feat where reaion re= 
fides, and the inftrument by which our fouls perform 
the actions of prudence, memory, and underftanding, 
was a received opinion amongft the natural philofo- 
phers before Hippocrates and Plato were born. The 
heart is therefore ftiled the fuperior part of man in 
many places of facred writ, which accommodates it-. 
delf to the way of {peaking in ufe at that time. But 
thofe two great philofophers have given us to underftand; 
that this opinion is falie, and with great reafonand ex- 
‘perience have proved the brain to be the chief feat of 
the rational foul} and thus it was generally receivd, 
Arijiotle only diffenting, who revived that old opinion, 
endeavouring, by topical arguments, and feveral con- 
jectures, to make it probable, for the fake of contra» 
dicting Plato in every thing. Not to difpute which is 
the trueft opinion (for in our days.there is nota philofo- 
pher but allows the brain to be- the inftrument by na- 
ture delign’d to make a man wife azd prudent) it will 
only be requifite to lay down the conditions whereby: _ 
that part is beft organiz'd, that the youth may thereby 
become towardly and witty. E 
TuAp 
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-—ThHar the rational foul may conveniently perform 
the aétions of underftanding and prudence, there are 
required four qualifications of the brain: I. Good con- 
figuration. 11. Unity of parts. HI. That the heat ex- 
ceed not the cold, nor the moifture furpaís the drinefs. 
IV. That the fubftance of the brain be compofed of 
very fine and delicate parts. pe 

Four other things are compriz’d under the good 
configuration. 1. A good figure. 2. Sufficient quan- 
tity. 3. 'Fhat there be four feparate and diftinct ven- 
tricles in the brain, each difpoted in'its proper place. 
4. That its capacity fhould not be greater nor leís than 
is convenient for its functions. ~ | 
We are taught by Galen to know when the figure 
of the brain is good, for in reflecting on the outward 
‘form and figure of the head, he declares, it is as it 
ought to be, if it refembles a ball of wax made exactly 
round, and comprefs’d gently on eaclrfide; the turn of 
the forehead, and the hind-part of the head a little jet- 
ting out ; whence it follows, that the forehead and 
hind-part of the head very flat, are a fign the brain 
has not the figure approved for a fharp wit and abi- 
lity. | | 

We at is moft. to be admired is the quantity of 
brains the foul has occafion to make ufe of tor reafon 
and difcourfe; becaufe not one amongít all the brute- 
animals has fo much as man: iniomuch, that if the 
brains of twovery large oxen were joined, they would 
‘not fo much as equal the brains of one man ; and 
what is yet more obfervable, is, that amongft brute 
beafts, thofe who approach neareft to man in wit and 
cunning (as the monkey, the fox, and the dog ) have 
ftill a greater quantity of brains than other animals, al- 
though of much greater bulk; which made Galen fay, 
that a little head in man. was always defective, becauíe 
it wanted brains; as he alío afármvd, it was no lefs 
an illindication, to be born with a great jolt head, be- 
caufe it was all flefh and bones, with very little brains; 
as it often fares with very large oranges, which when 
they come to be opened, have little juice and pulp, 
but a very thick rind. Nor is any thing more grievous 
toh ( to. 
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the rational foul, than to be plung’d in a body over- 
ftock'd with bones, with fat, and with fleth. le is 
abjolutely necefary, {ays Hippocrates, for a man that 
would be very wife, not to be oppreffed with much flefh, 
nor fat, but rather to be lean and fender: for the feefhy 
temperament is hot and moift, with which tis impoffible, or 
at leaft very improbable, but the [orl fhould become blocki/h: 
and fiupid. Chryfippus declares, that the foul of a very 
fat man, can be of no other ufe to him than {alt to 
-preferve his body from ftinking. Ariflotle confirms 
this opinion, affirming, that man. to be a fot that had 
an over-great head and flefhy, comparing him to an 
als, becaufe, in proportion to the other parts of his 
body, there is no beaft’s head fo very flefhy as that of 
an als. | : | 
Burt as to corpulence, it ought to be obfervd, grofs. 
men are of two {orts, fome abounding with flefh and 
blood, whofe temperament is hot and moift, as others 
again, who have not fo much flefh and blood as they 
are crammed with fat, are of a cold and dry conti 
tution. Hippocrates’s opinion is to be underítood ot: 
the firft, becaufe of the great heat and humidity, and 
the abundance of fumes and vapours arifing without 
intermiflion in thofe bodies, which cloud “and: over- 
throw their reafon; which is not the cafe of the other,. 
that are only plump and fat, whom the phyficians dare: 
not bleed, becaufe they have too little blood; and there 
is ordinarily abundance of wit to be found, where there 
is not fo much flefh and blood. That we may tho- 
roughly underftand the great agreement and correipon-- 
dence between the ftomach and the brains, efpecially 
in what relates to wit and cunning, Galen has declared, 
A grofs paunch makes a grofs underflanding : but if he 
means this of thofe that are fat, he has lef reafon, for 
they have a very waterifh wit. Perfius proceeded upon. 
this reafon, when he laid, That the belly gave wit. 
PLATO afirmed, there is nothing darkens the foul 
fo much, nor more ever-cafts the brain, than the black. _ 
fumes and vapours ariling from the ftomach and the 
liver at the time of digeftion; mor is there on the. 
other hand, any thing that elevates it to fuch high 
: ei - medi- 
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meditations as fafting and a {pare body, not overcharg’d 
with blood. Moreover, Plato affirms, that the heads of 
wife men are ordinarily tender, and apt to be annoy’d 
upon the leaft occalion; and the reafon why nature has 
made them of fo delicate a head, feems to be for fear 
of loading them with too much brains to the diminifh- 
ing of their wit. So true is this doctrine of Plato, 
that tho’ the ftomach be far from the brain, neverthe- 
lefs it annoys it, if it be overcharg’d with fat and flefh: 
nor is there any myftery in this, becaufe the brain and 
the ftomach are knit and tied together by means of 
certain nerves, which communicate their difaffections 
to each other; and, on the contrary, if the ftomach be 
dry and empty, it much fharpens the wit, as we may 
fee in thofe who are pinch’d with hunger and want. 
Besipes all this, it is requifite that there be four 
ventricles in the brain, to enable the rational foul to rea- 
fon and difcourfe; one difpofed on the right, the other 
-on the left fide, the third in the middle, and the fourth 
in the hinder part of the brains, as appears from anato- 
‘my. Hereafter, when we fhall treat of the difference 
of wits, we fhall fhew what ufe the rational faculty 
makes of thefe ventricles, be they greater or leís. 
THar the brain be well-figurd, of fufficient quan- 
tity, and the number of ventricles fo many, little or 
great, as we have fhewn, is not yet enough. Its parts 
muít alío obferve a kind of continuity, without being 
disjoyn’d; for which caufe we have obferved fome men 
_ wounded in the head have loft their memory, others 
their common fenfe, and others their imagination; nay, 
even though the brain after cure has been rejoyn’d by 
art, becaule there was not the fame natural union as 
_before. 

Tue third of the four principal qualifications, 1s, 
that the brain fhould be temperate, of a moderate heat, 
and without exceís of the other qualities; which difpo- 
fition of the brain we have already afirnvd to be that, 
call’d true temper, for *tis that which makes a man ca- 

“pable, and the contrary otherwife. 
THe fourth, that the brain fhould be compofed of 
very fine and delicate: parts, and is what Gales thought 
za the 
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_ the moft important qualification of all the reft. For 
giving an indication of the good compofition of the 
brain, he fays, that the fharp wit fhews the brain to be 
formed of very fubtle and delicate parts; but if the un 
derftanding be dull, it denotes the brain to be compofed 
of a groís fubftance; where he takes no notice of the - 
temperament. 
To theend the rational foul might by this means rea- 
fon well, the brain ought to have thefe qualities. But 
here arifes a great difficulty, which is, in the opening 
the head of any beaft whatever, we fhall find his brains 
compoied after the very fame manner as man’s, without 
being wanting in any of the conditions mention’d. To 
which it is anfwered, That in this, -man and brute 
beafts agree, in having a temperament of the four firtt 
qualities, without which *twould be impoflible for them - 
to fubfift ; fo they are compoíed of the four elements, 
fire, air, water, and carth, whence fpring and proceed 
heat, cold, moifture, and drinefS. In the actions of the 
_ vegetative foul they alfo agree; accordingly nature has 
given to both alike organs and inftruments neceflary for 
nourifhment; fuch are the right fibres, traverfe and ob- 
lique, fubfervient to the four natural faculties. They 
allo confpire in the fenfitive foul, for fo they have 
nerves and finews alike for the inftruments of fenfe. In 
local motion they alfo agree no lefs; thus have they both 
mufcles, as fit inftruments directed by nature to move 
from place to place. They alfo accord in memory and 
fancy, for fo have they both brains, as an inftrument 
fubfervjent to thofe two facuities, that are alike com- 
poled in beth.’ The underftanding is the fole faculty _ 
that diftinguifhes man from beaft, and becaufe the un- 
derftanding acts without any corporeal organ, or de- 
pends not on the fame for its being or prefervation, 
therefore nature had no need of a new turn in the 
A. ~ : . 
compoution of man’s brain: however, the underftanding — 
_ hath occafion for other faculties to operate, which fa- 
culties likewife have the brain for the inftrument of 
their operations. We add tarther, that the brain of 
man requires the conditions we have laid down, to the 
end the rational faculty may by means thereof perform 
Operas 
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operations every way agreeable and conformable to its 
fpecies. As to brute-beafts, it is certain, they have 
memory and fancy, and fome other power that apes 
the underftanding, even as a monkey apes a man. 
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That the vegetative, fenfitive, and rational 
fouls are knowing, without being directed 
by teachers, when they meet with a tem- 
perament agreeable to their operations. 


% 


"EU HE temperament of the four firft qualities, which 

‘we have already call’d nature, hath force fufii- 

cient of it felf, to leave the plants, the brutes, and man 
‘unprovided of nothing wherewith to att well, each 
“according to his fpecies, and to arrive at the higheft 
- perfection each is capable of; for without any teacher, 
the plants know how to fpread and take root in the 
“earth, to draw nourifhment, to keep it, to digeft it, and 
throw off the excrementitious parts; and brute beafts 
know, as foon as ever they are brought into the world, 
what is agreeable to their nature, as well as to avoid 
what is evil and noxious. And what moft aftonifhes 
thofe that do not underftañd natural philofophy, is, that 
man having a well-tempered and difpofed brain, {uit- 
able to each fcience, immediately, and without being 
directed by any teachers, {peaks concerning that fcience 
of his own accord fuch elevated and fubtle things, as are 
almoft incredible, Vulgar philofophers feeing the admi- 
‘rable aétions performed by brute-beafts, fay, that there 
is nothing in them to furprize us, becaufé they act thofe 
things by inftinG@ of nature, which directs each fpecies 
what it ought to do. They fay well, in one fenfe, for 
ge ase 
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as we have proved already, nature is nothing elf but 
the temperament. of the four firk qualities, and that 
the fame is the matter, inftruéting our fouls how to 
perform their offices. But thefe philofophers. call iz- 
find of nature a certain heap of things they know not 
what, which they have never been able in the leaft 
to explain, or make intelligible. Thofe excellent phi- 
lofophers, Hippocrates, Plato, and Arifictle, have re- 
ferred all theíe admirable operations to heat, cold, moi- 
fture, and drinefs, which they take for the firft principles 
without going farther. And being asked, who has taught 
the brute beafts'to perform fuch furprizing actions, and 
men to reafon? Hippocrates replied, Nature, without an 
other teacher or mafter; as if he would have faid, the 
faculties, or the temperament of which thefe faculties 
_confift, are all-knowing of themfelves, without the di- 
rection of any mafter. This we hall eafily apprehend,, 
if we refleét on the operations of the vegetative 
foul, and of all the others which govern man; for. 
froma drop of human feed, well-tempered, —well- 
digefted, and well-proportioned, is framed a body fo 
regularly compoled, {0 exaét, and lo beautiful, as the 
beit fculptors in the world can but imitate at a diftance. 
Galen amaz'd at the fight of fo admirablea ftru€ture, the 
number of its parts, the fituation, the figure, and ufe of 
each part, cried out, It was impoflible for a vegetative 
foul and temperament to know how to make fo admi- 
rable a work: and that God alone was the author of it, 
or, at leaft, fome other very wile intelligence. But we 
have already utterly difallowed this way of talking, for 
it is unbecoming natural philofophers to impute the 
effects immediately to God, and overlook fecond caufes; 
More efpecially in this cafe, where we {ee by experience, 
that if the feed of man be of an incongruous fubftance, 
not having the proper temperament, the vegetative foul 
produces a thoufand extravagances: for if it be colder and 
moiíter than it ought, Hippocrates has told us, men 
would become eunuchs or hermaphrodites into the 
world; and if it were too hot and dry, Ariffotle has 
noted, they would prove hare-lip’d, {play-footed, and 
fiat-nofed, as the Ethiopiams generally are, and would 
cad dd dwindle 
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dwindle to a dwarfifh ftature; and if too moift, fays 
Galen, they are like to prove unlick’d and unfhapen lub- 
bers: all which enormous defects, are great deformities - 
in mankind, for which, there is little reafon to magnify 
nature, or to efteem her wife; but had God been the 
author of thefe works, each of thefe fore-mentioned 
qualities could not have failed of perfection. Plato fays, 
only the firft men were made by God's own hand; and’ 
all the reft fince have been born by the ordinary courfe 
of fecond caufes, which, if they are found in order, 
the vegetative foul performs her part very well; but if 
fhe concurs not as fhe ought, a thoufand abfurdities are 
produced. The good order for this effect is, that the 
vegetative foul have a right temperament: otherwife 
let Galen and all the philofophers in the world give a 
reafon, why the vegetative foul fhould have more skill 
and ability in the firft age of ‘man’s life, to fhape the 

- body, to nourifh and make it thrive; than when old 
age approaches, when fhe is difabled ? Forinftance, if an 
old man have a tooth drop out, there is no means or 
expedient to get another to grow in the fame place; 
whereas, if a child lofe all his, we fee nature repairs the 
lofs, by helping him to new ones. How then is it pof- 
fible, that a foul that has no other bufinefs throughout 
the whole courfe of life, but to attradt aliments, to re- 
tain and digeft them, and expel the excrements, and 
duly repair the loft parts, at the end of our life fhould’ 

" either forget or not be able to do the fame? Certainly — 

Galen would reply, that the vegetative foul is skilful 

and able in infancy, becaufe of the great degrees of na- 

ral heat and moifture; and that in old age, fhe wants 
either ability or skill to do the like, becaute of the ex- 
tream cold and drinefs of the body incident to age. 

“In like manner, the skill of the fenfitive foul depends 
,¿Huch on the temperament of the brain, for if it be fuch’ 
as its operations require, it fails not to perform them 

aright; otherwife, fhe commits a thoufand errors, as 

well as the vegetative foul. Galen’s teft to difcoyer in 
one view the skill and efforts of the fenfitive foul, was 
this, he took'a kid newly kidded, which being on his 
legs began to go, as if he had been informed and yet 
that 
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that his feet were given for that very end; and after a 
little fpace, finding before him feveral platters full of 
_'wine, water, vinegar, oil, and milk, upon {melling to. 
each of them, he lapped only the milk; which being ob- 
ferved by many philofophers prefent, they began to cry. 
ont, that Hippocrates had with good reafon faid, That 
fouls were directed what to do without the teaching of any 
smafter. Which is the fame with the wife man’s faying, 
Go to the ant, thou fluggard, confider her ways, and be 
wife, which having no guide, overfeer, or ruler, provideth 
her meat in the fummer, and gathereth her food in the 
harveft. | 
GALEN, not contented with this fingle experiment, 
two months after brought the kid into the fields, almoft 
ftarved to death, and {melling on feveral forts of herbs, 
he fed only on that which was goats-meat. But if Galen, 
who ruminated on the efforts of this kid, had feen. 
three or four of them together, he would have ob- 
ferved fome run better than their fellows, fhift better, 
and acquit themielves better in each point we have men- 
tioned; and had he brought up two colts of the fame 
mare, he might have obíerved the one to be more grace- 
ful in going, to have better heels, to be more manage- 
able, and ftop better than .the other; and had he taken 
an airy of hawksto train, he might have difcovered, that 
one would have delighted much in feizing his game, 
another to be rank-winged, and the third a-haggard, 
and ill-mann’d. He would have found the fame diffe- 
rence in fetting-dogs, or harriers, tho’.each were littered 
from the fame fire or dam, the one needs only the noife 
of the chace, and roufe the other never fo loudly, it 
would affect him no more than a fhepherd’s dog. All 
which can never be afcribed to the vain inftin&s of na- 
ture, dream’d of by fome philofophers; for if they were 
asked, why one dog has a better inftin& than another, _ 
both being of the fame kind and breed? I know not 
what they could anfwer, without having recourfe to 
their common fhift, namely, that God had given one a 
better: natural inftinét than another. And iP they were 
further ask'd, why this hopeful hound, when young, 
hunted well, but become old, was not fo good for the 
; port? 
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fport ? and on the other hand, why the other, when’ 
young, could not hunt, ‘but being old, was expert and fit 
to fly at all game? I know not what they could fay. 
For my particular, I fhould fay, that the dog that hunted 
better than the other, had more fagacity ; and as for him 
that hunted well when young, and turned cur when 
old, that fo it fared, becaufe fometimes he had the qua- 
lities fit for the chace, which at other times he wanted. 
‘Whence we may collect, that fince the temperament of 
the four firft qualities is the reafon why one brute beaft 
acquits himfelf better than another of the fame kind, the | 
temperament is no lefs the mafter which direéts the fen- 
fitive foul what it ought to do. 

» Hap Galen but refleCted on the fteps and motions of the 
ant, and obferved her providence, her mercy, juftice, 
and good government, he would have been at a loís, as 
we are, to fee fo {mall an animal endued with lo great 
fenfe, without the teaching of any mafter whatfoever. 
But when we come to contider more clofely the tempe- 
rament of the ant’s brain, and obferve how proper it is 
for prudence, as we fhall hereafter make appear, then 
will all our admiration ceafe, and we fhall underftand, 
that brute beafts arrive at the ability we difcover in them 
from the temperament of their brain, and the images 
that enter there, thro’ the fenfes. And whereas it is 
owing to this good temperament of the brain, that 
amongit animals of the fame kind, one is more docile 
and ingenious than another; fo if by any accident or 
diftemper that fhould chance to be alter’d and impair’d, 
he would forthwith lofe his ability, as man does under 
the like circumftances. A falconer afirmed to me upon 
~ oath, that he had an excellent hawk for {port, which 
became good for nothing, yet by applying a cautery he 

recovered him. - . 
< Bur herearifes a difficulty, how the rational foul comes 
to be endued with this natural inftinét, whereby the per- 
forms the aéts proper to her fpecies, of wifdom and 
prudence. It has been a controverted point betwixt 
Plato and Ariflotle, which way man comes by know- 
ledge: Plato fays, That the rational foul is much older 
than the body, and enjoy’d in heaven before its pore 

| wit 
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with the body, the company of God, from whom fhe 
defcended, filled with wiídom and knowledge; but after 
her union, fhe loft this wiídom and knowledge, becaufe 
of the ill temperament fhe met with; till in procefs of 
time this ill temperament was corrected, and in its place 
a better fucceeded, by means of which, as being more 
fit for the {ciences fhe had loft, the came by little and 
little to recollect what fhe had. once forgot. A 
Thes opinion is falfe, and I admire fo great a philo- 
fopher as Plato fhould be at a lofs to give a reafon for 
man’s knowledge, feeing that brute beafts are endued 
with great fagacity, without deriving their fouls from 
heaven; he is therefore without all ex- 
Plato, taking  cufe; efpecially confidering he might 
from holy Writ, have read in the book of Genefis, (which 
the beft Senten- he deal beinhechreh 
ces in bis Works, Pe had in fuch: efteem) that God made 
thence got-the ~Adam’s body before he formed his foul: 
Name of Divine. It is much the fame thing at this pre- 
fent, only with this difference, that na- 
ture now frames the body, and when that is once done, 
God infufes the foul into it; from which it never departs, 
no, not the {pace ofa fingle moment. 309 
ARISTOTLE took another courfe, affirming, That 
all kind of doctrine and difcipline was from knowledge an- 
tecedent to them, asif he had faid, all that men know, and 
all that they learn, comes from what they hear, or fee, 
or {mell, or tafte, or touch; for the underftanding can re~ 
ceive no notices, but what muft pafsthro’ fome one of the 
five fenfes. For which reafon he faid, That the natural 
powers were inthe nature of a blank paper; which opinion 
is no lefs falfe than Plato’s. To prove and illuftrate which 
I muft firft agree with the philofophers, that there is 
but one foul in a human body, which is the rational, 
that 1s the principle of whatever we do or accomplifh; 
(altho’ there want not contrary opinions, aflerting no 
lefs than two or three diftinét fouls befides the rational): 
this being fo, as to the acts performed by the rational 
foul, fo far as it is vegetative, we have already proved 
that it knows how to forma man, and to figure him as 
he ought to be; that we know how to draw nourifhment, | 
ee 
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to retain and digeft the fame, ¢c. and if there be de- 
fects in any parts of the body, it knows how to repair 


them anew, and to give them that ftructure which » 


their ufe requires. And as to the acts of the feniitive 
and motive faculties, anew-born babe can apply and lay its 


lips clofe to prefs the milk, and this with fo much art _ ; 


and addreís, as the wifeft man in the world knows not 
how to doit fo well. Befides, it purfues what tends 
molt -to the prefervation of its nature, and flies what 
is noxious and offenfive;. he knows how to laugh and 
to cry, without ftaying to be taught «by any. And if 
this be not fo, who can the vulgar philofopher pretend 
has taught children to perform thefe actions, or through 
which of their fenfes haveany notices arriv’d, that made 
them do it? 1 know wellthey may reply, that God has 
given them the fame natural inftinét as to brute beatts; 
in which they fay not ill, if by natural inftin@ they 
mean no other thing than the temperament. 

Man as {oon as he is born cannot exert acts proper 
to the rational foul; fuch as are to underftand, imagine, 
and remember; becaufe the temperaments of children 
are not well adapted to fuch acts, but rather appropriate 
to the vegetative and fenfitive, as the temperament in 
old age is more proper for the rational foul, and lefs 
for the vegetative and fenfitive foul; and if the brain, 
which by little and little acquires the temper that wit 
dom requires, might obtain it at once, man at the 
Aame inftant would be able to reafon and difcour{e bet- 
ter than if he had learnt the fame at any time in the 
{chools; but as nature cannot beftow it but fucceflively 
and in time, fo man by degrees gains knowlege. This 

“is the main reaion, as will appear clearly on confidera- 

tion, that from the time a man arrives at the highett 
pitch of wiidom, by little and little he declines to igno- 
¿rance, becaufe as he approaches nearer to the laft and 
decrepit age, he daily advances towards another tempe- 
Yament whichis wholly different from the former. But 
to the end, we may by experience know, if the brain 
be temperate, fo far as the natural íciences require; we 
need only attend to a thing, which happens every day; 
that ifa man falls fick of any diftemper that changes the 
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temperament of his brain (as in melancholy and frenzy) 
he lofes in a moment whatever wifdom, underftanding, 
and knowledge he had, and utters a thoufand extra-- 
vagances; and on the contrary, 1 have frequently knowm 
very ignorant perfons by this change of temperament;, 
-in the fame diftempers, infpired with more wit and: 
ability than ever they had before. 

To prove which, 1 cannot forbear telling you what: 
happened to a courtefan in her ficknefs, who had during: 
her health utterly loft her underftanding, but as for her 
imagination, fhe converfed picafantly, and made her 
compliments with a good grace; a certain contagious: 
difeaie then rife, threw her into a malignant fever, im 
the midít of which, the fhewed fo much wit and judg-- 
ment, as furpriz’d every one, and made her laft will, 
the difcreeteft in the world, and died begging the mercy; 
of God, and pardon for her fins. But what raifed the 
greatelt admiration was, that the fame diftemper feized: 
on a very fenfible and fober man, who had the cure 
of this fick perfon in charge, who died bereft both of 
wit and judgment, and neither did nor fpoke the leaf 
fenfible thing: and the reafon of this was, that the tem-- 
«perament of the laft, to which he owed his wit whem 
he was well, was the felf-{ame that the other took pot 
feffion of by her diftemper, inftead of that fhe had im 
her health. Another inftance of this, was a certaim 
labourer, who being frantic, made a fpeech in my hear- 
ing, wherein he recommended his welfare to tho 
about him, defiring them to take care of his wife and 
children, if it fhould pleafe.God to call him out of this 
world, with fo many ftrains of rhetoric, and fo great 
elegance, and purity of fpeech, that Cicero himfelf coulé: 
fcarce have made a better harangue in the open fenate: 
at which, the ftanders-by, not a little furprized, asked 
me, whence appeared lo great wit and eloquence in @: 
man, who in his health could fay never a wife word 
1 remember [ anfwerd, That the fluent faculty of has 
ranguing proceeded from a certain point or degree of heat: 
of which this labourer was poffeffed, by means of his di- 
Jtemper; for when the brain becomes hot in the firfl 
degree, it makes the man fluent, fuggefting to his wii 

many 
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many things to fay; but the referv’d have all a cold 
brain, asthe great talkers a hot one. This man’s frenz 
was caufed by abundance of choler imbib'd in the fub- 
ftance of the brain, for that is the proper humour for 
poetry, which occafion'd Horace in his art of poctry to 
lay, That if the choler were not purged away in the (pring, 
there would hardly ever be a better poet than himfelf. 

I can confirm the truth of this, from another lunatic, 
who for more than eight days, fpoke never a word, 
and then immediately fell into a fit of thiming, very 
often making no lefs than a good entire ftanza; the by- 
ftanders being furprized to hear a man difcourfe all in 
verfe, who in his health never knew. how to make one. 
Toall which we may add, That the famous Englifh drama- 
tic writer, Nat. Lee, fo noted for his poetical enthufiafm, 
had his imagination heated by his frenzy in fo great 
a degree, that fome of the loftieft and fublimeft flights 


that ever were conceived by man, were pronounc’d 


by him extemporare, in the mad-houfe where he was 
confin'd; many of which, from time to time, were 
taken down by feveral friends, who ufed to go for that 
purpofe to fee him. But this being an inftance of a 
native genius, improv’d and heighten’d into a ftronger 


enthutiafm by the force of his diftemper, is not to be. 


mentioned, if compard with thofe inftances where the 
frenzy has lo entirely alter’d the faculties of the mind, 
that it has infpird a ae with abilities that it never had 
before, asin the preceding inftances; and what may be 
farther illuftrated, in the page of a certain noblernan, 
who in health was reckon’d a youth of very indifferent 
genius, yet when, by the feverity of a fit of ficknefs, 
he grew delirious, he made fuch agreeable difcourfes, 
and gave fuch pertinent anfwers to what was asked 
him, forming withal fo fair an idea of the government 
of a kingdom (of which he conceited himfelf king) 
that all who came to fee and hear him, were furpriz’d; 
nay, his lord, who for the novelty of the thing never 
ftirred from his bed-fide, wifl’d he might never be 
curd. And when the page was recoverd, and the phy- 


fician took leave of his lord, not without hopes of re-. 


ceiving a handfome gratuity, he met with this return ; 
D2 I affure 
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I affure you, doctor, I never was fo vex'd at any accidenp 
that befel me, as I am now, to fee my page cured; bes 
caufe it feems unreafonable to me, to change fo wile wi 
foily into fuch a ftapid underftanding as his is when he ii 
well. Nor did he meet with more gratitude from hii 
_ patient, whortold him, "T'was with regret that he founc 
himfelf cur’d, becaufe, while he was frantic, he had tha 
pleafanteft enjoyments in the world, conceiting himfel! 
a kind of grand fignior, and that there was no king of 
earth but was his vaflal: adding, that the’ it were imaa 
ginary, he took as much pleafure in it as if it had been 
really true; fo that according to him, his condition waa 
chang’d for the worfe, he finding himfelf but a poo» 
page, that muft begin to ferve him, whom, in his lick: 
neis, perhaps, he would hardly have deign’d to make 
his page. i 

"Fis of no great importance what the philofepherr 
think of this, and by what means it is brought te 
país ; for l am able to affure them from very crediblkl 
hiftories, that fome ignorant fellows that were fick on 
the fame difeafe, have talk’d Latin, without ever fo muck 
as knowing what they faid, when they came to thema 
felves. I could tell of a fhe-lunatic, who told all thaa 
came to fee her, their virtues and vices; fo that no body 
durít go near her, for fear ot the truths fhe reveal’di 
Methinks I already, hear trom thofe that flight naturaa 
philofophy, that it is a. meer mockery, and a fable; or 
if it be true, that the devil, as he is fubtle and cunning? 
enter'd, by God's permiflion, into the body of this wo» 
man, and the other lunatics, we have already {poke ofi 

aking them utter thofe furprizing things. Yet ought 
they to be tender in faying thus, becauie the devil, neo 
having the {pirit of prophecy, cannot know future 
things. They hold it for a ftrong argument, to prove 
it falíe, that they do not underftand how it can be dones 
as if dificult and fublime things were to be underftood by, 
every capacity. I fhall not go about to convince thof 
by reafon, that have not any themfelves, becaufe it woule: 
prove labour in vain: but 1 (hall chute to (peak to then 
from Arifiotle, that the men who have fich a proper 
dilpolition as their a¢tions require, may know many 
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things without having them tranfmitted by any parti- 
cular fenfe, or having learn'd them from any teacher: 
Many alfo, fays he, becanfe this heat is near the feat of 
wit, are inflamed or firuck with the difeafe of lunacy, or 
fird with a furious impulfe; whence came the fybils, and 
the manades, and [uch as were fupposd to be infpired by 
a divine fpirit; this happening not fo much by ficknefs, as 
by a natural excefs. Marcus, a. citizen of Syracufe, was 
a good poet for it, when he was out of his wits; and 
thofe in whom this exceffive heat is more remifs and mo- 
derate, are compleatly melancholic, but much wifer. By 
thefe words Ariflotle owns, that many men, by reafon 
of the extream heat of their brain, know things to 
come, even as the fybils did; which proceeds not, as he 
fays, fo much from ficknefs, as from the inequality of 
natural heat. And for this very reafon he proved it clearly 
in the inftance of Marcus the Syracufian, who was a very 
excellent poet all the time he was befide himfelf, from 
an over-heated brain; but as this great heat came to be 
moderated, he loft the art of making verfes, tho” he 
remain'd more prudent and wife. Sothat Ariffotle not 
only allows the temperament of the brain for the prin- 
cipal caufe of thefe ftrange effects; but alfo reproves 
them that affirm it to be by divine revelation, and not a 
natural thing. 

HIPPOCRATES was the firft that gave the name 
of divine to thefe wonderful effects. If there de any 
thing divine, fays he, in diflempers, the prognoftic of it 
wmujt alfo belearmd. By which he advifes the phyficians, 
when they guefs at difeafes, they fhould thence frame a 
judgment in what ftate they are, and from that, pre- 
di& the crifis of their diftemper. But what furprizes 
‘me moft in this cafe, is, that if I fhould ask Plato, how 
it comes, that of two children of the fame father, one 
fhould know how to make verles without any matfter’s 
teaching, and the other, after ail his labours in the art 
‘of poetry, fhould not know how to compofe any? he 
might anfwer perhaps, That he who is born a poet, is 
pofleís'd with a divinity that infpires him, and the other, 
not. It was therefore with reafon 4r1/forle reprehended 
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him, feeing he might have fairly imputed it to the: 
temperament, as he did in another place. 

ARISTOTLE affirming, that there have been chil-- 
dren, who at their birth pronouncd diftinétly fome: 
words, and afterwards became mute, reproves the vul-- 
gar philolophers of his time, who being ignorant of 
the natural caufe of that effect, attributed it to divinities. 
Tho’ he could never difcover the reafon and caufe off 
childrens {peaking at their birth, and being afterwardss 
mute; yet, notwithftanding, it never once enter’d into hiss 
thoughts that it was owing to any fupernatural effed,, 
as the vulgar philofophers vainly imagine, who finding? 
themielves entangled with the fublime and fubtile thingss 
ef natural philofophy, poffefs them that know nothing), 
that God, or the devil, are the authors of fuch prodigiouss 
effects, as proceed only from natural caufes. Childrem 
that are begot in old age, may begin to reafon and dif: 
couríe a few days and months after they are born, be-- 
cauie the cold and dry temperament, as we fhall proves 
hereafter, is more appropriate to the operations of the: 
rational foul, and what time, and the long fucceffion oft 
daysand months might effeét, is fupplied by the fuddenn 
temperament of the brain, that after this manner iss 
pufh'd forward by many caufes leading to that end.. 
Ariftotle tells us of other children, who began to fpeak: 
as ioon as they were born, and afterwards were mute,, 
till they arrivd at the age allotted for {peaking ; fo that: 
this effect was occafion’d by the fame caufes as affeéted! 
the page we have mentioned. 

As for the fhe-lunatic who divined, how that might: 
be, I will make more intelligible from Cicero, than: 
from the natural philofophers, who defcribing the na-- 
ture of man, {peaks after this manner : That creature of' 
forefight, fagacions, fharp-witted, capable of all things, of 
good memory, endued with reafon and council, which we: 
call man: and more particularly he affirm'd, that fome: 
men, by nature, furpaís others in the knowlege of futu-. 
rities: for there is a power and kind of nature, fays he, , 
which penetrates into and predicts things to come, the: 
force and nature of which, has never been yet explained | 
by reafon, What led the natural philofophers into an: 

error ° 
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error, was their not confidering, (as Plato did) that man 
was made after the likenefs of God, and that he partici- 
pates of the divine providence, being qualified to diftin- 
guifh all the three differences of times, with memory 
for the paft, fenfe for the prefent, imagination and under- 
ftanding for the future. And as there are obferved fome 
men furpaffing others in the remembrance of what is 
paft, and fome excelling others in the knowledge of 
the prefent, fo are there fome who are naturally more 
capable than others in gueffing what is to come. One 
of the ftrongeft arguments that enforc'd Tully to believe 
the rational foul incorruptible, was the oblerving with 
what certainty fome fick people prediéted futurities,, 
efpecially when they were neareft death; from whence, 
he fays, That the melancholic falling fick, are endued with 
a kind of divination. And Hippocrates obferving this 
wonderful faculty of prediction in fuch perfons, declares, 
That when the difiemper’d utter fuch divine things, "tis a 
fign the rational foul is difengag’d from the body, and 
therefore aflerts, that fuch never recover ; which, how- 
ever, is, in fome inftances, contrary to experience. 

AnD I myfelf hold, that there are fome indications 
fubfervient to us in the knowlege of the paft, and 
of the prefent, and that help us to conjecture at the 
future; nay, and to guefs at certain fecrets of heaven: 
For the things of God from the creation of the world are 
clearly feen, being underflood by the things that are made, 


Rem. 1. He that fhall have the requilite faculty may -- 


attain it; and the other fhall be fuch a one as Horner 
fpeaks of; the ignorant underftand the paft, but not the * 
future; but the prudent and difcreet is the ape ot God, 
imitating him in many things; and tho’ he cannot do 
it to fo great a perfection, yet neverthelefs he can coun- 
terfeit it in fome meafure. However, ’tis to be obferv’d, 
that, at the beft, this {pirit of prognoftication is by no 
means attended with the fame infallible certainty as the 
predictions of the prophets of old, who were immediately 
infpired by the Holy Ghoft. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


From thefe three qualities alone, Heats, 
Morstrure, aud Driness, proceed 


all the differences of wit obferv’d amongy 
men. 


S long as the rational foul is in the body, it is im=- 

. potlible it fhould perform different and contraryy 
actions, if to each it have its proper and peculiar inftru-- 
ments. ‘This is clearly feen in the animal faculty, which 
exercifes divers actions in the exterior fenfes, each havinge 
its particular and proper organ; the fight has it after onee 
manner, the hearing after another; the tafte, the {mell,, 
and the touch each. after another: and if this were nott 
lo, there would be but one fort of actions, all wouldi 
confift cither in the fight, in the hearing, in the tafte,, 
in the ímell, or in the touch; becaufe the organ deter-- 
mines the power to one aétion only. From whatt 
palics plainly through the exterior fenfes, we may colleétt 
what is. acted in the interior. We underftand, we ima-- 
gine, and remember by the fame ammal virtue. But iff 
it be true, that each action requires its particular inftru-- 
ment, there muft neceflarily be one organ in the braim 
to underftand, another to imagine, and a third to re-- 
member; for if the whole brain were organiz'd after ones 
and the {ame manner, all would be either memory; ort 
underftanding, or imagination; but when we fee fuchr 
different actions, of neceflity there muft alío be diverss 
inftruments. And yet if one fhould diffe’ a head to» 
anatomize the brain, .all would feem compofed afterr 
the fame manner, of the like fubftance, without diffe-- 
rence of parts or diverfity of kinds. I fay, that it ca 
: O»» 
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fo, becaufé, as Galen has obferv’d, nature has placed” 
abundance of things in man’s body, that are compound, 
which the fenfes neverthelefs judge to be fimple, be- 
caufe of the fubtlety of the mixture: which may alfo 
happen inthe brain of a man, tho’ to fight it feerns no 
fuch thing. Befides this, there are four {mall ventricles 
in the cavity of the brain, of which Galen taught the 
úfe: but, for my part, I hold, thatthe fourth ventricle, 
which is behind the head, has no other funétion than to 
digeft and refine the vital fpirits, and turn them into 
animal, enabling them to give fenfe and motion to all 
parts of the body, becaufe we cannot find in human 
bodies two fuch contrary operations, that interfere with 
éach other, fo much as reafoning and the digeftive fa- 
culty. The reafon is, that fpeculation requires the re- 
pole, ferenity, and clearnefs of the animal fpirits; where-- 
as the: digeftion is made with noite and ferment, and 
from that operation ‘arife many vapours which infeft 
and darken the animal fpirits, in fuch manner as the 
fational foul cannot well diftinguith the figures of things. 
Nor was nature fo inconfiderate to join in one placetwo 
actions that are perform'd with lo great a repugnance 
and contrariety.’ Be it how it will, Plato mightily com=>- 
mends the providence and care of him who made us; 
for having feparated the liver at fo great a diftance from 
the brain, left by the noife made by'the boiling and 
concoction of the food, and by the obícurity and clouds * 
-Caft on the animal fpirits by the vapours, the rational. 
foul fhould be difcompoted in reafoning. However, if 
Plato had not remark’d this from philofophy, we fee 
it every hour by experience, for notwithfanding the 
liver and the ftomach are fo very diftant from the brain, 
yet none can ‘fitto ftudy, with the fame edification, im- 
- mediately upon eating, as fome time after. 

Wuart feems moft true in this matter, is, that the 
office of the fourth ventricle; is to digeft and alter the 
vital, and refolve thein into animal fpirits, for the end 
we have mention’d: and for this reafon, nature has alfo 

|} feparated the three other, and has lodg’d it like a little 
brain by it felt apart, as is to be obferved, left by its 
er D's opera=- 
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operation, the fpeculation of the other fhould be dif- 
turb'd. For as to the three little cells before, it is not 
to be doubted, but nature has made them to reafon and. 
difcourfe; as clearly appears in deep ftudy and mufing, 
which never fail to make that part of the head ake, 
which correfponds to thefe three cavities. 

Tue ftrength of this argument appears, if we confider,. 
that even the other powers being fatigued in perform- 
ing their office, always caufe fome pain to thofe organs. 
with which they are exercifed: as after gazing too long. 
atime, the eyes water, and after walking too much, the 
foles of the feet will ake. Now the difficulty is to 
know in which of thefe cells dwells the underftand— 
ing, in which the memory, and in which the imagi- 
nation; becaufe they are fo clofe and near neighbours, 
that one cannot well diftinguifh, or know it by the 
experience we even now {poke of, nor by any other 
token. Moreover, if we confider, that the underftand- 
ing can do nothing without the memory be prefent to 
it, to offer and reprefent to it the figures and fpecies, 
(according to the faying of Ariffotle, He that underfiands 
has no more to do than reflect on the images); nor the 
memory again, without being feconded by the imagi- 
nation, as we have elfewhere noted ; we may eafily con- 
clude, that all the three faculties are joined and united 
together in each ventricle; that the underftanding is not 
by it felf in one, nor the memory by it felf in the other, 
nor the imagination by it felf in the third, as the vul- 
gar philofophers have thought. This union of powers 
and virtues ufes to be made in human bodies, when one 
cannot aét without the concurrence of the other, as 
appears in the four natural virtues. The attractive, the 
retentive, digeftive, and expulfive; which, to be of ufe 
one to the other, have, by nature, been aflembled in one 
and the fame place, and not feparated from each other. 

Bur if all this be true, to what end has nature pre- 
pared thofe three ventricles, and to each of them join'd 
all the three rational powers, fince any one of the three 
was fufficient for the underftanding and the memory to 
play their parts? To this may be anfwer'd, That it is 
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equally difficult to know why nature has made two 
eyes, andas many ears, fince in each of them the whole 

power of feeing and hearing refides, and one may {ee 

with one eye alone. To this it may be faid, that how 

much greater the number of organs of the powers ap- 

pointed and eftablifhed for the perfection of the animal 

is, lo much more aflured is the perfeétion and poffeffion. 
of them; becaufe by fome accident one or two may 

fail, and then it is convenient, that there fhould. be a 

fupply from others of the fame kind, which may be ready 

to. ac. . 

In the difeafe call’d the Refolution, or Relaxation, of 
the finews, or palfy of half the body, the operation of the 
ventricle that aniwers to the fick-fide, is ufually loft, in 
fuch manner as if the two others remain’d not entire 
and unhurt, the man would be ftupid and devoid of 
reafon. And neverthelefs, from the want of this ven- 
tricle alone, he is obferv’d to be very weak, as well in. 
the actions of the underftanding, as of the imagination. 
and memory: even as he who ufes to fee with two 
eyes, would be at a lofsin his fight, ifone of them was. 
quite out. By which means it may be clearly under- 
ftood, that in each ventricle, all the three faculties are. 
found, fince from the hurt of one only, all. the other. 
three are weakened. 

Sup Pose now, that all the three ventricles are com-- 
pofed after the fame manner, and that there is nodiver-. 
fity of parts to be found in them, we cannot be at a lofs- 
if we take the firft qualities for the inftrument, and fo. 
make as many differences of wit as there are of the firft 
qualities. For it is againft all natural philofophy to be-. 
lieve, that the rational foul being in the body can exer- 
cile her operations without the mediation of a cor- 
poreal inftrument to aflift her. But of the four qua- 
lities that appear, the heat, cold, moifture, and drinefs, 
all phyficians rejeét-the cold as of no. ufe at all, in the 
operations of the rational foul: and accordingly it is ob- 
fervd by experience, in all the other powers of man,. 
that where the cold” over-ballances the heat, they are 
blunted and retarded in their offices ; infomuch, as nei- 
ther the ftomach digefis-the meat, nor the mufcles duly 
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move the body, nor the brain duly reafons and difcourfes. 
For which reafon Galen faid, The cold manifeflly incom- 
modes and retards all the operations of the foul; ferving 
only in the body to allay the natural heat, and to hinder 
- it from being mflam’d. But driffotle is of a contrary 
Opinion, where he fays, The thick and hot blood renders. 
the man firong and robuft, and the thinner and more cold 
of a more delicate fenfe and underftanding : whence it 
clearly appears, that from cold proceeds the greateft dif 
ference of wit in man, viz. the underftanding. Ari- 
fiotle therefore enquiring, why the men inhabiting 
hotter countries (as Egypt) are more fubtle and inge- 
nious than thofe who live in colder climates, makes an- 
fwer, That the ambient heat being exceflive, draws 
forth and confumes the natural heat of the brain, lea- 
ving it cold, which makes men more fharp: and that, 
on the contrary, the great ambient cold concentrates 
the natural heat of the brain, not fuftering it to dif 
perfe: and. farther, they who have very hot brains, 
days he, can neither reafon nor difcourfe, but are vola- 
tile, never fixing in one opinion. Galen, as it feems, 
dlluded to this, where he fays, the reafon why fome 
change their opinions every moment, is, becaufe they 
have very hot brains; and, on the contrary, they that 
have cold brains will be firm and fteady in their opi- 
nions. 7 
Burt the truth is, there is no difference of wit pro- 
ceeds from this quality, neither could 4riffotle mean, 
that the blood, cold in exceís, made the underftanding 
better, but only when it is lefs hot. When a man is 
fickle, itis true, it proceeds from too great a heat, that 
raifes tranfient figures in his brain, making them fer- 
ment or boil as it were; by which mearis the images 
of many things reprefent themfelves at once to the ra- 
tional foul, awakening and inviting it to a confidera- 
tion of them; by which means, very often, while fhe 
endeavours to enjoy all, fhe makes herfelf not effectually — 
miftrefs of any, and is ever fluétuating and varying her. 
purpofes, as new ideas prefent themfelves, before any 
one of "em can be brought to perfection, 


THE 
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‘THE quite contrary happens in cold, which renders 
aman fix’d and ftable in opinion; becaufe it keeps the 
ideas fat lock’d up, not permitting them to vary fo fait, 
and fo reprefents no other image to a man but what is 
called for. Cold has this peculiar, that it retards the’ 
motions, not only of corporeal things, but alfo renders 
the intelleétual figures and fpecies immovable in the 
brain; but this firmnefs feems rather to be a certain dul- 
ne(s, than a difference of wit. There is another kind of 
fteadinefs, which proceeds from the underftanding be- 
ing clofer and more compact, and not from any cold- 
neís of brain. ) 
~Driness then, moifture and heat, remain as in- 
fruments of the rational faculty: but not one philofo- 
“pher knew how, particularly, to affign to each diffe- 
rence of wit, the quality that fetv’d it for an inftrumient. 
Heraclitus faid, That the fharpnefs of wit was from a dry 
light. By which words he gives us to underftand, that 
drineís is the caufe of the great prudence and wifdom in 
man; but he has not fhewn, in what kind of know- 
lege a man was excellent by means of this quality. 
Plato intended no lefs, when he affirm’d, That the foul 
upon its entring the body, was very wife, but that the 
great moifture it met there, renderd it lumpifh and dull, 
till as that moifture wears off in age, and the body be- 
comes drier, the foul difcovers that knowlege and wit- 
dom it had at firft. Among brute bealts (fays -Ariffotle) 
thofe are more deliberate whofe conftitution is more 
cold and dry, as the ants and bees, who may difpute for 
wifdom with men that are reafonable creatures, Be- 
fides, there is not a brute beaft more moift than a hog, 
and which has lefs wit: for which caufe, the poet Pindar 
being to tax the Beotians for blockheads, expreis’d him felf 
‘in this manner : 


} 


Didta fuit fus gens Beeotia vecors. 


Stupid Beotians wore the name 
Of {wine, their nature was the lame, 


And 
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And Homer informing us that Ulyjes was always wife, 
feigns that he was never turn’d into a hog. Galen af-. 
firm’d alfo, That the blood by reafon of its too great moi-- 
fture, made men filly: and recounts, that the. comic 
poets accufed Hippocrates’s children of it ; alledging they 
had too much natural heat, which is a moift fubítance, 
and abounding with vapours. Thechildren of wife men. 
are not without this detect; of which I may hereafter af 
fign the reafon. Of the four humours we have, there 
isnot one of them found hot and dry, but melancholy. 
And Ariftotle affirms, That all the men that ever fignaliz’d 
themfelves in the {ciences, were melancholic. 

Ix fine, all agree, that drineís makes a man very wile; 
but no man fhews which of the rational faculties it moft 
favours. The prophet l/aiah (ch. xxviii. ) only deter- 
mined it, when he laid, Vexation gives underflanding, be- 

~caufe forrow and afiliction, not only lick up that moi- 
fture of the brain, but have alfo power to dry up the 
very bones, by which quality the underftanding is made 
more fharp and acute; according to the Englifh proverb, 
Neceffity is the mother of invention; which is chiefly de- 
_ monftrated in many menreduc’d to poverty and mifery, | 
who have happen'd to {peak and write things worthy 
of admiration; but being afterwards raifed by fortune 
according to their with, have done nothing more of 
importance; whence alfo comes that other obfervation,. 
that to make a bif/hop, is 20 /poil a good preacher. For, a. 
delicate life, content, a ftream of fortune, and all things. 
fucceeding fmoothly to our with, much relax and moi=. 
ften the brain; and, as Hippocrates faid, enlarge and di-. 
late the heart, giving it afweet and grofs heat: which. 
is again: cafily prov’d; for if affliction and grief dry up. 
and confume the flefh, by which meansa man acquires a. 
better underftanding , it is certain, that the contrary,. 
which is chearfulnefs, fails not to moiften the brain, 
and impair the underftanding. They whoattain the lat 
fort of wit, are more difpoled to fports, featts, mutic, 
frequenting merry company, and avoiding the contrary, 
which at other times were wont to give themrelifh and 
content. Hence the obfervation of the preacher, Ecclef. 
Vil. 4. The heart of the wife is in the houfe of fadnefs 
(of 
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of which the property is to dry ); ón the heart of the 
ool is in the houfe of mirth (ot which the property is 
0 moiften). E : 

Hence may the vulgar learn how it comes, that a 
wife and virtuous man, raifed to great honour (who 
before was poor and humble) fometimes immediately 
changes his manners, and his way of reafoning; for 
this proceeds from his acquiring a new temperament, 
moift and full of vapours, by which means he effaces 
the figures he had before in his memory, rendering his 
underftanding dull arid fluggith. | | | 

"Tis very difficult to know what difference of wit 
proceeds from moifture, becaufe it lo ftrongly contra- 
diéts the rational faculty. At leaft, according to Galen’s 
opinion, all the humours of our body that are moift in 
exceís, render the man ftupid and ignorant, which oc- 
cañiowd him to fay, The prudence and activity of the 
rational foul, arife from choler ; integrity and conftancy, 
proceed from the melancholic humour, fimplicity and ffu- 
pidity, from blood; phlegm, or water, ferving for nothing 
but to feed fleep. Infomuch, that the phlegm and the 
blood (o far as it is moift) no leís confpire to ruin and 
deftroy the rational faculties; but this is to be underftood 
of the difcurfive and aétive faculties, and not of the 
paffive, as the memory is, which depends on moifture, 
even as the underftanding does on drineís. 

Now we call the memory a rational faculty, be- 
caufe without it the underftanding and imagination are 
of no ufe. It affords them matter, and furnifhes them 
with figures to reafon, according to that ot -driforle be- 
fore quoted, He that underfiands does no more than reflect 
on the images. And the proper office of the memory is 

to lay up thofe figures for the underftanding when it 
would refleé&t on them; and therefore if that be loft, it 
is impoffible for the other faculties to perform their 
funétion. Galen fays, the office of the memory is no 
other than to keep the figures of things, without ha- 
ving any invention of its own: The memory, fays he, 
treafures and lays up the things which are tranfinitted 
from the fenfe and underftanding, as in a coffer, or repofí- 
tory, having no invention of its ow, ‘This being its office, 

one 
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one May clearly perceive it depends much upon moi-- 
fture, which foftens and prepares the brain, for the: 
figures that are imprinted by way of comprellion.. 
Childhood is an evident proof of this doctrine; fecing,, 
in that age, the memory is réadier than in all the other, , 
becaufe the brain then is moifteft. Ariftotle therefore de- - 
mands, Why the old have more wit and a better under-. 
fianding, and the young learn with greater facility 2' 
To which he makes anfwer, That the memory of: 
old people is filled with fo many images of things; 
which they have feen and heard during the long courfe: 
of their life, that there is no room left to receive any 
thing new; but that of children meets with no difi- 
culty therein, which makes them receive and retain. 
immediately all that is told and taught them. And this. 
he farther illuftrates, by comparing the morning and 
evening memory, and fhewing, that we learn better in 
the morning, becaufe we then rife with a freth memory, 
than in the evening, becaufe it is then ftuffed with all 
the objects of the day paft. But this great philofopher 
did not fufficiently attend to the point in hand; and it 
ought not to be wonder’d at, if we find perions of lef 
wit and fagacity than Arifotle, form better arguments 
than his, in fome particular cafes which they have made 
their ftudy: and Plato does very well, when he adyifes 
fuch as read his works, to confider them with great care, 
and not te rely too much on the good opinion they have 
conceiv’d of them; Becaufe it would be a great fhame, 
fays he, that nature having given me eyes to fee, and an 
underfianding to diftinguifh, yet I fhould ask Ariftotle, 
and the other philofophers, what are the figures and colours 
of things, and what being and nature they have. Open 
your eyes then, adds he, make ufe of your wit and ability, 
and fear nothing; for the fame God that made Ayiftotle 
made you alfo; and he who formed fo great a wit, is 
equally aúle to form a greater. Y inftance not this to 
leffen the veneration which we ought to have for excel- 
lent authors, but to ftimulate every onc to make improve- 
ments by the ftrength of his own genius and ebfervation, 
and not to depend;. implicitly, on the ftudies of others; 
for if the great Ariflotle, of whom we are {ptaking, and 
other 
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other mighty genius's, had taken things upon truft, we 
fhould have wanted the many wonderful lights and difco- 
veries which we oweto their indefatigable ftudies. By 
the improvements made fince their time we may hope 
for ftill greater; and to make a flavith dependance on 
the opinions of our predeceffors, can only ferve to in- 
creafe our faith, and net improve eur knowlege. 

. Since then the anfwer 4riffotle gave to the problem 
fatisies me not, Iam oblig’d to give a reafon, why my 
-underftanding will not admit it; and the reafon is very 
clear, for if the fpecies and figures which are in the me- 
-mory had matter and quantity to poflefs place, his anfwer. 
would have been good; but being indivifible and imma- 
terial as they are, they can neither fill nor vacate the 
place where they are. Nay, we fee by experience, the 
more the memory is exerciled inreceiving every day new 
figures, the more capable fhe is to receivethem. Accord- 
ing to my doétrine, the anfwer to the problem is very 
eafy ; for I fhould chufe to fay, that old men have a good 
underftanding, becaufe they are very dry; and that they 
have no memory, becaufe they have no moifture: by 
which means the fubítance of their brain is harden’d, fo 
that they cannot receive the imprefhon of figures, neither 
more nor leís, than hard wax receives with difficulty the 
figure of the ícal, while the foft receives it with great 
facility. Among young people the contrary happens, 
who from abundance of moifture of the brain, want 
underftanding, and have a good memory, becaufe ofthe 
foftneís of the fame brain, in which, by reafon of the 
moifture, the figures and fpecies from without, make a 
good, firm, cafy, and deep impreffion. 
- 'Tuat the memory is better and readier in the morn- 
ing than evening, is not to be denied, but not for the 
reafon Ariffotle gave jut now. * The night-fleep is the 
caufe of it, that moiftens and ftrengthens the brain, 
which by the waking of the whole day dries up and 
hardens. Therefore Hippocrates faid, They that defire to 
drinkin the night, being very dry, if they fleep upon it, it 
is good; and the drought goes off, becaufe fleep moiftens 
the body, and fortifiesthe ruling faculties of man. But 
that fleep produces fome effect, it follows clearly frony 
| this 
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this doctrine; Ariffotle himfelf confefles, That the un-- 
derftanding and the memory are oppofite and contrary 
faculties; lo that he who hath a great memory, may 
want underftanding ; and on the other hand, he who 
has a better underftanding, may not have a good me- 
mory; becaufe it isimpoflible for the brain to be moift 
and dry at the fame time, in an intenfe degree. Ari- 
ftotle built upon this maxim, to prove that the memory 
is a different faculty from remembrance, and forms his 
argument after this manner. Such as have a great re- 
membrance are men of great underftanding, and thofe 
who have a good memory, want underftanding ; the 
memory and remembrance thenaretwo contrary powers. 
According te. my doctrine, the firft propofition is falfe, 
becaufe they who havea great remembrance want under- 
ftanding, but are mafters of a large invention, as I fhall 
prefently prove: But the fecond propofition is true, tho” 
Ariftotle did not know the reafon upon which he 
grounded the contrariety between the underftanding and 
the memory. | 
THE imagination arifes from heat (which is the third 
quality) becaufe as there remains in the brain no other 
rational faculty, fo have we no other quality to afcribe 
to it. For the fciences appertaining to the imagination, 
are the exercife of them that rave in their ficknefs, and 
not the fame with thofe which belong to the under- 
ftanding and memory. And fuppofe that phrenfy, mad- 
neís, and melancholy, are the over-heated paflions of the 
brain, we may thence draw a ftrong proof, that the 
imagination confifts in heat. There is but one thing in — 
which I find fome difficulty, which is, that the imagi- 
nation is contrary to the underftanding, and to the me- 
mary alío ; and the reafon is not cleard by experience, 
becaufe great heat and drinefs may well enough meet in 
the brain in an intenfe degree, and fo may great heat and 
moifture; infomuch, that a man may have a good under- 
ftanding with a great invention, and a happy memory 
with a vaft invention ; and yet nevertheleís it is a won- 
der to. find one of a great invention, who has neither a 
good underftanding nor a good memory. The reafon of 
which is, that the underftanding requires that the Ens 
| e 
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be compofed of very fubtle and delicate parts, as we have 
elfewhere prov’d from Galen, and that a great heat dif- 
cuffes and confumes the more delicate parts, leaving be- 
hind thofe that are more grofs and earthy. And for the 
fame reafon, a good invention cannot be coupled with a 
great memory, becaufe the exceffive heat diflolves the 
moifture of the brain, leaving it hard and dry; by which — 
means it cannot fo eafily receive the figures. 

So that, upon the whole, there remain no more than 
three principal differences of wit to be found in man, 
becaule there appear but three primary qualities, whence 
they can proceed. But under thefe three general diffe- 
rences are contain’d many other particular ones, by reafon 
of the feveral degrees, that heat, moifture, and drineís 
may. produce : yet is it not precifely true, that from every 
degree of thefe three qualities refultsa different wit; be- 
caufe the drinefs, heat, and moifture, may exceed to fuch 
a degree as the whole rational faculty may be renfvers’d ; 
according to that aphorifm of Galen, Every excefs of 
temperament difjolwes the powers: a thing molt certain; 
for altho’ the underftanding be advantaged by drinefs, 
yet neverthelefs that drinefs may be in fuch excels, as to 
incommode its operations: which, neither Galen nor the 
ancient philofophers allow of; for they, on the contrary, 
affure us, That if old mens brains were not over cold, 
they would not decay, tho’ they were dry even in the 
fourth degree. But they are miftaken in this, as appears 
by what we fhall prove from the imagination, for tho’ 
its operations are performed by means of heat, as foon 
as itis paft the third degree, that faculty forthwith be- 
gins to decay; and the {ame equally happens to the me- 
- mory from too great a moifture. 

Now I cannot fay in particular how many differences 
of wit arife by reafon of the intenfe degrees of each of 
thefe three qualities; but I muft firft deduce, and recount 
all the operations of the underftanding, imagination, and 
memory. You are to know then, that there are three 
principal actions of the underftanding : the firft is, to 
difcourfe; the fecond, to diftinguifh; and the third, to 
chufe. And thefe conftitute the three differences of the 
underftanding. The memory is likewife divided ene 

| three 
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three other ; into that which readily receives, and as 
foon lofes ; that which dificultly receives, but long 
retains ; and that which eafily receives, and is long a 
lofing. 

THE imagination comprehends many more diffe- 
rences; for it has three of them, as well as the un- 
derftanding and the memory, and from each degree arifes 
three others. We will hereafter {peak more diftin@ly of 
them, where we fhall affign to each the fcience that an- 
{wers it in particular. rea Se | 

Bur he that would confider the three other differences _ 
of wit, fhall find, that there is one fort of abilities that 
naturally difpofes perfons to the clear and eafy parts of 
what they learn; but when they proceed to the fubtle 
and obícure, it is equally in vain for the mafter to break 
his brains to teach them to conceive thofe points by pros 
per examples, as that they themfelves fhould ftrive to 
form an idea of them in their imaginations; for they 
have no. capacity for them. In this rank aré all the 
halt-wwitted in all fciences whatever, who being exa- 
mined in the obvious points of their art, anfwer all they 
underftand with perfpicuity and eafe; but being put to 
the very delicate and fubtle part, utter a thouland ab- 
Jurdities. 

A SECOND fort of them are which rife a ftep 
higher; for they are docile, and readily receive the im- 
preflion of all the rules and confiderations of the art, 
whether clear or obícure, eafy or difficult; but the 
doétrine, the arguments, the anfwers, the doubts, and, 
the diftinétions, all thefe cof them a great deal of trouble 
and pains; thefe have need to learn the feience from able 
mafters, who know a great deal, to have abundance 
of books, and be affiduous in ftudy; becaufe whatever 
they know or learn, they muft take it from another, 
and beyond that, have no invention of their own. 

_ Bur then there are a third fort of wits, that nature 
makes fo perfect, that they are hardly in any want of a 
mafter to dire&t them to reafon; for from any remark 
the mafter fhall lightly have dropt, they raife ftrait a 
thoufand confiderations of their own, which hever ha- 
ving been taught them, appears like in{piration to every 

one, 
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ene, that with furprize finds their mouths filld with fo 
much knowlege. Of all others, thefe inventive genius’s 
re the fitteft to write books; for ’tis requifite, that to 
decidio feienees may receive daily improvement, and 
advance nearer to perfection, that the inventions of thefe ' 
fertile wits fhould be communicated to the world; and 
indeed the performances. af all others, efpecially of the 
two other clafies of wit, fhóuld be greatiy difcourag’d 
by the public, and only thofe of this lake encowagd; 
for all that the former can give us, are but collections 
and bare repetitions of what -is to be found in authors 
before: and while they play the plagiaries, ftealing from 
one and another, there is none of them compofes a work ~ 
of his own. The inventive wits are term’d, in the 
Tufcan tongue, Capricious, for the refemblance they bear 
to a goat, who takes no pleafure in the open and eafy 
plains, but loves to caper along the hill-tops, and upon - 
the points of precipices, not caring for the beaten road, 
er the company of the common herd. While the — 
cramp’d and fetter’d fort of thofe we have mention’d, 
never go beyond one fpeculation, as if they imagined 
there was nothing more inthe world to know. 'Thefe 
have a fheep-like quality, who never quit the ram’s walk, 
but content themíelves to tread the common path, and 
even go not forward there, except fome bell-weather of 
the herd go before them, and point out the dull, eafy ' 
way. | 

THESE inventive and fertile fpecies of wits, are of 
great advantage to the mafter of a fchool, to be plac’d at 
the head of the other two; for, asin a great flock of 
fheep, the fhepherds are uled to ftimulate or prick for- 
ward a felect number of goats to the fearch of freth 
paftures: even fo it is no leds requilite in human learn- 
ing, there fhould be fome of thefe capricious wits to dif 
cover to flow and fheep-like underftandings, new fecrets 
of nature, and raife them to exercite themfelves in fpe- 
culations they would otherwife have no. notion of; 
whereby all the ufeful arts are improv’d, and men yet 
‘unborn fhail be edify’d by the labours of thofe who went 
before them, | . 
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CHAD. 


Some doubts and arguments againft the 
- dottrine of the laft chapter, anfwer'd. 


NE of the reafons why the wifdom of Socrates 

has been fo celebrated even to this day, was, That 
after he had been pronounc’d by the oracle of Apollo the 
wifeft man in the world, he {poke thus: This only I know, 
that I know nothing; intimating thereby, the little certainty 
there is in human Íciences; fince, it is found by expe- 
rience, that all is full of doubts and difputes; to which pur- 
pofe is that faying, The thoughts of men are full of doubts, 
and all their forefight uncertain. 

GALEN made the like reflection, when he (aid, 
That the knowlege of the nature of occult things was not 
to be found among the philofophers, and yet much lefs in 
the art of phyfic; and to fay all in a word, {ays he, it is 
unknown to men. By which he would feem to intimate, 
That philofophy and phyfic are, of all fciences, the moft 
‘uncertain: And if this be true, what (hall we fay to the 
philofophy here handled, in which we have pretended to 
make an anatomy of the powers and faculties of the 
rational foul, than which nothing can be more obfcure, 
or clogg’d with greater doubts and difficulties? fome of 
which, as they occur to me, I fhall ftate and obviate: 
And, 

Firf, Ir may be objected, That the drinefs of the 
brain, to which we have imputed the caufes of the aéts 
of the underftanding, fuppofes that this faculty ftands in 
need of corporeal organs to exert it felt; which is con- 
trary to the opinion of 4riffotle, who proves, by realons 
not to be eafily anfwer'd, That the underftanding is not 
an organic faculty; becaufe to this fgculty belongs to 
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now and underftand the nature and being of all the 
material things in the world; infomuch, that if it were 
united with any corporeal thing, that very union would 
hinder the knowledge of all others; as we fee in the 
exterior fenfes, that if the tafte be bitter, whatever the 
tongue touches has the fame favour ; and if the cry- 
ftaline humour be green or yellow, the eye judges what- 
ever it fees to be of the fame colour; and the caufe of it 
is, that inward tinéiures bar the entrance of objects from 
without. Ariftotle faid alfo, That if the underftanding 
were united to any corporeal inftrunient, it would be 
fufceptible of a material quality, becauf& that which is 
united to it, be it hot or cold, mutt neceflarily have com- 
munication with heat or cold. But to fay,the under- 
ftanding is hot, cold, moift, or dry, isa propofition abo- 
minable to the ears of any natural philofopher. ; 
Bur to this we anfwer, That it muft be confider’d 
there are two forts of underftanding in man, one of 
which is the power in the rational foul, and that is as 
incorruptible as the rational foul it felf, without dépend- 
ing in the leaft upon the body or its material organs, 
either for its being or prefervation; and Ariffotle’s ar- 
guments have only place, with regard to this power. 
The other fort of underftanding is all that which ap- 
pears neceflary in the brain of man, to the end he may 
underftand as he ought: "Tis in this fenfe we ufe to fay 
Peter has a better underftanding than ohn, which can- 
mot be taken for the power lodged in the foul, becaufe 
it is of equal perfection in all, but rather for fome of 
the organic powers, which the underftanding makes ufe 
of in its acts; fome of which it performs well, and 
«others ill; not at all through its own fault, but becaufe 
the powers it makes ufe of in fome, find good organs, 
and the contrary in others. Which is to be underftood 
in no other manner, fince we find by experience, not 
only that fome men reafon better than others, but even 
‘that the fame perfon reafons and difcourfes well at one 
-age, and ill at another, as we have already prov’d. Nay, 
there are lome who lofe their judgment, even as others 
recover it, from certain diftempers of the brain: which 
is particularly feen in the heític fever; for when that 
| _ once 
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once reaches the brain, the fick perfon begins to fpeak: 
and resfon more judicioufly than he uied, and how much: 
the deeper that evil gets root, fo much the more ex-- 
cellent are the operations of the underftanding; which: 
was not confider’d by fome of the ancient phyficians,, 
tho’ this knowledge be of great importance in the firft: 
appearance of the difeafe, when the cure is eafy. 

But what thefe organic powers are, of which the: 
underftanding makes ufe in its operations, has not yet: 
been refolv’d or determin'd, fecing the natural philofo-. 
phers fay, that if one man reafons better than another, , 
it comes from the underftanding’s being an organic: 
power, and better difpos'd in one than another, and not: 
for any other reafon: for rational fouls and their capar- 
cities (when feparated from their bodies) are of equal! 
perfectionand knowledge. And Ariftofle himielf gives: 
weight to this argument, when he proves that the un-- 
derftanding is. better, as the memory is worfe; and on) 
the other hand, that the more the memory advances and | 
rifes to a point, the more the underftanding fails and de-- 
clines; and therefore Ariffotle demands, Why the old! 
have fo bad a memory, and fo good an underftanding ;; 
and the young a good memory, with a bad underftand-. 
ing? Experience alfo furnifhes us with inftances, that: 
when the temperament and good difpofition of the brain 
are deftroy’d by ficknefs, we often lofe the ufe of the: 
operations of the underftanding, while thofe of the me-- 
mory and imagination remain unimpair’d; which could | 
never be, if the underftanding had not a particular inftru- - 
ment by its felf, diftin@ from that of the other powers.. 
What I fhall anfwer to this, is, That when the brain is; 
obferv’d to be moifter than it fhould, the eafinefs to re-- 
ceive and retain in the memory improves; but when: 
the reprefentation of the fpecies is not fo vivid, nor fo) 
good, it is, without comparifon,. better effected with 
drineís, which is light and clear, than with moifture, , 
which is dark and troubled; infomuch, that the under-- 
ftanding fails in its operations, from the clouds and ob-: 
{curity of the fpecies. Quite contrary, thofe who are of 
adry brain, have not a memory that receives and retains i 
well; but in recompence, are provided with an imagi-. 

nation! 
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nation which helps them to fee clearly the figures, 
becaufe of the light which attends the drineí, and it 
is that of which the underftanding has moft necd, 
according to Heraclitus’s laying, The dry light makes 
the foul wife. What darkneís, and what mifts, moifture 
(preads over the objects, and what light, drineís brings 
long with it, may be eafily obferved in the night, 
when the fouth and north winds blow: the firft darkens 
and overcafts the ftars, and the other renders them 
bright and clear. The fame things fall out with re- 
gard ta the figures and fpecies in the memory, info- 
much that itis not to be admired, that the underftand- 
ing fometimes blunders, and. fometimes hits right, 
according as thefe fpecies and figures which, it makes 
ufe of im fpeculation, prove either clear or obíture, 
without any neceflity of its being therefore a faculty 
tied to its organs, or of any defeét to be imputed 
to it. 

Some natural philofophers have pretended, that the 
ncorruptibility of the heavens, their clearnefs and 
ranfparency, as well as the fparkling of the ftars, was 
owing to the great drinefs of their compofition. "Tis 
for the fame caufe old men reafon fo well, and fleep 
lo ill; becaufe, fay I, of the great drinefs of their brain, 
which is in a manner clear and tranfparent, and the 
(pecies and figures as {parkling- as the ftars. And as 
drineís hardens the fubftance of the brain, from thence 
comes it, that they learn fo ill by heart: on the con- 
rary, Children have a good memory, fleep well, and 
reaion ill, becaufe of the great moifture of the brain, 
which renders it foft, dark, full of vapours, clouds, 
obícuritics, and the fpecies troubled and unclear, which 
prefenting in that conditionto the underftanding, make 
it commit errors, through the defects of the obje&, 
rather than its own. In this confifts the difficulty 
found by Ariftotle, in joining a good underftanding 
with a great memory, and not from the memory’s 
being contrary tothe underftanding. For if we confider 
well, we fhall find, there is no faculty fubfervient to {fo 
many operations of the underftanding, as the memory; 
for fo long as that has not fomething that keeps it 
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employ'd, in reprefenting the figures and Ípecies, the 
man;remains imperfect and ftupid. "Tis even as Galen 
reports, that in a certain plague that happen’d in Afa, 
the men loft their. memory to that degree, that they 
forgot even their own names; many forgot alfo what 
they had learn'd in the arts and f{ciences, infomuch, that 
they were obliged to ftudy them again, as if they had - 
, never learn’d them at all. Others alfo forgot ‘their 
language, being unable either to fpeak, or reafon, for 
want of memory. It was upon this occafion, {aid- 
Plato, that the antients raifed temples and altars to 
Memory, adoring her as the goddefs of the f{ciences; 
for thus he {peaks: But befides the Gods thou haft brought 
me, there muft be others alfo invok’d, and efpecially 
Memory, which gives the chief weight and ormament to 
our difcourfe, to the end that we may publickly acquit 
ourfelves well of our charge. In which he had great 
reafon; for a man knows not in how many things the - 
fame faculty has in ftore for him, it being no lefs than 
the treafury of the fciences: Now, as we fhall elf- 
where prove, when the brain is ‘well temperd, and no 
quality exceeds the others, a man has at the fame time 
_a.geod underftanding with a great memory; which 
could not fall out, if thefe two faculties were exatt 
contraries. . . 

adly. "Tis objected, That Ariffotle, and all the peri- 
patetics, have added to the three powers, which we 
have aflerted to be the original of human wit (viz. the - 
Underflanding, the Imagination, and the Memory) two 
others, to wit, Remembrance and Common Senfe, in pur- 
fuance of this rule, The fuczlties are difcerm’d by their > 
ads; and that therefore the wit of man arifés from 
five faculties inftead of three. : 

In anfwer to which, ’tis to be obferved, that all 
difference of actions does not thew a diverfity of powers; 
for, as we fhall prove hereafter, the imagination per- 
forms fuch ftrange actions, that if this maxim were — 
true, there would be more than ten or twelve feveral + 
powers in the brain: but becaufe all thefe ations agree © 
in one Kind, they denote but ene imagination, which 
afterward is divided into feveral particular differences, 

becaule 
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becaufe of the diverfity of aétions it performs. To 
compofe the fpecies in the prefence or abfence of the 
objects, not only does not conclude that there are fome 
different generical powers, as are the common fenfe 
and the imagination; but alfo that the fame are no 
particular faculties. | 

3dly. It may be objeéted to us, that whereas in the 
preceding chapter, we have compared the office of 
memory, in the words of Galen, to a coffer or re- 
pofitory, which is of no other ufe than to: treafure up 
the things that are repofited there; in this cafe, there 
will be {till need of another faculty to draw out the 
figures from the memory, and reprefent them to the 
underftanding, even as *tis neceflary for a hand to open 
the coffer, to take out what was laid up in it. 

To which I anfwer, That the memory may be con- 
fidered under two heads; the one, as a faculty that has 
its fubject in the rational foul; and the other, as it 
regards a corporeal organ, which nature has framed 
for it in the brain. For the firft, it belongs not to the 
juriídiction of natural philofophy, but to the metaphy- 
fician, from whom we ought to learn what it is. For 
the fecond,- it is a thing fo difficult to conceive, after 
What manner one man is furnifhed with a great me- 
mory, and another has none at all, and what inftru- 
ments nature has made in our head, to make us re- 
collect what is paft, that natural philofophy is driven 
to invent and fearch out for fimilitudes to “make it 
underftood. Plato, for example, compares the imagi- 
nation to a writer, and the memory to blank paper, 
and declares, That as the writer fets down in paper 
thofe things he would not forget, and revifes them 
after he has put them in writing; in the fame man- 
ner it muft be'underftood, that the imagination im- 
printsin the memory the figures of things, which the 
fenfes and the underftanding have been acquainted with, 
as well as thofe others which fhe herfelf invents; and 
When it would recolle& them, Ayvifiotle has faid, it 
returns to review and revolve. Plato made ufe of 
this comparifon, when he declared, That in appre- 
henfion of the failing of his memory in his old age, 
ae E 2 he 
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he was diligent in fubftituting another of paper (which) 
was his books) that he might not lofe his labour, butt 
upon each review, it might anew be reprefented to» 
- him; the imagination does no more, as often as it im-- 
prints in the memory, and reads it over again, when-- 
ever it is to recollect itfelf. .Ariftotle was the firftt 
that broach’d this opinion, and Galen the next, who» 
fpoke after this manner. For the part of the foul thatt 
imagines, which ever it is, it feems to be the very fame? 
that remembers. And this appears plainly, in that the: 
things which we imagine with much intention off 
mind, fink deeper into the memory, and thofe oft 
which we think but flightly, are foon forgot. Andi 
as the writer, when he has writ a fair letter, reads itt 
eafily, and without miftake; even fo it fares with the: 
imagination; for if it ftamp them with force, the: 
figures remain well imprinted and mark’d in the brain,, 
otherwife they are hard to be diftinguifhed. The fame: 
alfo befalls old writings, of which, part remains found! 
and frefh, and part is worn out*by time, and cannot: 
well be read, unleís the defeéts are fupplied by guefs:: 
the imagination precifely takes the fame courfe, when: 
fome figures are effaced in the memory, and otherss 
retain. Whence fprang 4riffotle’s error, who, for no» 
other reafon, believ’d that remembrance was a different! 
ower from memory. Befides which, he faid, that: 
thofe who have a great remembrance, have a good! 
underftanding, which is equally falfe ; becaufe the ima-- 
gination, whence the remembrance proceeds, is con-- 
trary to the underftanding: For to fix things in the: 
memory, and to remember them after they are known,, 
is an act of the imagination, even as writing any thing,, 
and reading it afterwards, is an act of the writer, and! 
not of the paper. According to which, the memory’ 
is a paffive, and not an active power, as we intimated | 
before, as the blank paper is no more than a capacity’ 

for one to write on. 
4thly. YY may be objected, That if it be true, as we: 
“have aflerted, that the underftanding and memory were: 
two contrary powers, and that one required much: 
dríneís, and the other much moifture and foftnefs: 
' of: 
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of brain, how comes it to país, that both Plato and 
Ariffotle affirm, That men of foft flefh have a great 
deal of underftanding, fince foftnefs is an effect of 
moifture? 3 

But this difficulty may be thus folvd: That it im- 
ports nothing to a man’s wit, whether the flefh be 
hard or foft, if the brain enjoy not alfo the fame 
quality; for that, we obferve very often, poffefles a 
temperament diftin& from that of all other parts of 
the body. Nay, even when the flefh and the brain 
are both alike tender and foft, it is a bad indication for 
the underftanding, and no lefs for the imagination. 
Be it as it will, if we confider the fleth of women and 
children, we fhall find, that it is fofter and more tender 
than mens, yet neverthelefs men are for the moft part 
of a better wit than women. The natural reafon of 
which, is, that the humours that make the flefh foft, 
are phlegm and bleed, becaufe both the one and the 
other are moift (as we have already noted) and of thefe 
humours, Galen has pronounced, that they make men 
filly and blockifh: on the contrary, the humours which 
harden the flefh, are choler and melancholy, whence 
proceed the wifdom and knowledge of men. So that 
to have foft and delicate flefh, is a worfe fign than to 
have dry and hard. And accordingly among men that 
are of an equal temperament, throughout the whole 
body, it is very eafy to guefs at the difference of their 
wit, from the foftnefs or hardnefs of the flefh; for if 
it be hard and rough, it prefages a good underftand- 
ing, or a good invention; but if foft and delicate, it 
denotes the contrary; which isa good memory with 
little underftanding, and leís invention. To difcover 
then if the brain correfpond with the fiefh, the hair 
ought to be confidered; for if that be thick, black, 
haríh, and curl’d, it isa fign of a good invention, or 
a good underftanding ; but if lank and foft, it is an in- 
dication of a good memory, and nothing more. But 
he that would know, and diftinguifh, whether it be 
underftanding or imagination, which is betoken’d when 
the hair is fuch as we have mentioned, muft confider 
how the youth behaves himíelf in laughing; for that 
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paflion ftrongly difcovers if the imagination be good! 
or bad. 7 
War the caufe of laughter is, many philofopherss 
have pretended to know; but not one has made it: 
intelligible: they only all agree in this, that the blood! 
is the humour that provokes a man to laugh, though 
none of them have told us what are the particular= 
qualities of this humour, that make a man fubje& ton 
laughter. In a phrenfy the laughing fits are fecurer, and! 
the crying fits more defperate; tor the firft is made by: 
means of the blood, which is a very benign humour; 
but the other is no leís than an effe& of deep me- 
lancholy. But we grounding only on the doétrine we: 
have handled, may ealily underftand what is to be 
known in this matter. The caufe of laughter is no 
other (in my opinion) than a tacit allowance of the 
imagination, when it fees or hears fome rencounter or 
accident, which proves very aggeeable. And as this. 
power refides in the brain, when any of thofe things 
‘prefent, it is {trait moved, and with it the muícles all 
over the body; fo we often approve fharp and witty 
fayings, by a nod of the head. But when the ‘imagi- 
nation is very good, it is not gratified with every 
paficge, but with thofe only, which are very pleating ; > 
and if they are not fuch, it receives rather a difguft 
than pleafure. Whence it comes, that we feldom fee 
nen of good invention laugh; and what is yet more 
confiderable, is, that thofe who rally the molt agree- 
ably, and are very facetious, never laugh at their own 
jefts, or thofe of others; becaufe they have fo delicate 
and fine a fancy, that their own Witty expreflions, and 
railleries, are not moving to themfelves, nor have all the 
agrecableneís and grace they have with others, who being 
incapable of the like, are more affeéted with what ap- 
pears to them equally new and furprizing, For which 
reafon, the thing {poken, or offered, ought to be new, and - 
unheard-of. Which is not theaim only of the imagination, 
but alfo of the other ruling powers in man. Accordingly 
we find the ftomach naufeates the fame food it received 
twice; the fight, the return of the fame figure and“: 
colour; the hearing, the repetition of the fame tune, 
though 
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though it be good; and fo even the underftanding is 
tired with. the fame thought. Therefore he that 
rallies well, laughs not at all at his own witty Jefts, 
becaufe, ere they proceed out of his mouth, he knows 
well enough before-hand what he is to fay. Whence 
I conclude the great laughers, and fuch as, let the jeft 
be what it will, are extreamly moved and tickled by it, 
want imagination. And therefore thofe who are 
very fanguine, as they have a great deal of moifture, 
which we have afirm'd to: be contrary to, and de- 
ftructive of the imagination, fo they alfo are very great 
laughers. Moifture has this peculiar, that becaule of 
its {moothnefs and foftnefs, it blunts the edge, and 
-allays the heat; accordingly that agrees beft with 
drinefs, becaufe it quickens its aétions; add to this, 
that where moifture is found,-it is a fign that the 
heat is flack and moderate, becaufe- it cannot. refolve 
and confume it, nor can the imagination with fo 
weak a heat fpeed its own operations. From whence 
alfo it follows, that men of great underftanding are often 
great laughers, becaufe they want invention. As we 
vay read of that great philofopher Democritus, and 
many others whom I have feen and obierved. Thus by 
means of laughter we miay difcern, if the perfons that 
have hard and rough flefh, and befides that,black and criip, 
harfh and hard hair, generally excel in the underftand- 
ing, or imagination. So that Ariforle has been miftaken 
in what regards the fmoothneís or foftacís of the ficfh, 
- 5thly, To what we have advanced, That to have a 
good memory, the brain muft be moift and foft, be- 
caufe if it were dry and hard, the figures cannot be, fo 
well impos’d thereon; ’tis objected, That however the 
- figures are eafily impreísd on a foft brain, a dry and 
hard one is neceflary to make the impreffions durable, 
‘and that whilethe one eafily take their learning, and as 
eafily forget it, as if the impreflion, as Galen fays, were 
etaved on water, the other, though more difficult to 
apprehend, never lofe, what they’ have once learned ; 
and therefore on the whole, to learn readily, and-retain, 
long, feem incompatible qualities, and which never, or 
very rarely, meet in the fame perfon. . 
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To this objection ’tis anfwer’d, That there are twe 
forts of moifture in the brain; one, which proceed! 
from the air, when that element is predominant ir: 
the compolition; and the other from water, by mean 
of which, the other elements are blended together. 

lr the brain partake of the firft moifture, tha 

nemory will be very good, eafy to receive, and ftrong; 
to retain the figures long, becaufe the moifture of tha 
air is very oily, and unctuous, in which the {pecies ob 
things "falten ftrongly, as, may be feen by painting in 
oil, which, expofed to the fun, or caft into the water 
fuftains no damage; and if we rub a writing all over 
with oil, it hardly ever wears- out. And even that 
which is obliterated to that degree, that one cannot 
read it, is made legible by oil, which gives it a kind 
of clearneís and tranfparency. But if the fmoothnefé 
and foftnefs of the brain proceed from any other 
humour, the argument is ftrong; for if it receive ealilyy 
the figure, it alfo as fuddenly wears out, becaufe the 
moifture of the water has no oil, to which the {pecies: 
could adhere. Thefe two kinds of moifture are di-- 
ftinguithed in hair; that which proceeds from air, 
makes them thick, oily, and grealy; and that from 
water, flimy and limber. / 

6thly, "Tis objected, that *tis no lefs difficult to, 
underftand how fo many figures, as we affeét, can be: 
imprinted together in the brain, without eflacing one? 
another ; for if feveral feals of different forms are im-- 
printed on wax, the laft will force out the reft, or at: 
beft there will remain behind only a promifcuous con-- 
fufion of figures. 

To this we may anfwer, That the figures of things; 
in the brain are not imprinted there like the figure of: 
the feal in the wax, Le only by penetrating, remain | 
there fix’d ; or after the manner as birds are caught : 
with birdlime, and flies with honey, becaufe thefe are: 
not corporeal figures, and cannot be blended, nor break. 
in one upon another. 

7thly, 17 may be objeéted, How can the memory, 
by conftant exercife, be made more capable’ to receive 
the figures, when ‘tis certain, that the exercife of the 

mind, 
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mind, as well as of the body, dries and confumes the 
flefh? 

Bur this can be only faid, to any prejudicial degree, 
of immoderate exercife, as well with regard to the 
body as the mind; for all phyficians hold, and ’tis agree- 
able to the reafon of the thing, and to experience, that 
moderate exercife fattens: And ‘tis farther certain in 
both cafes, that habit or ule improves. both; for porters 

backs, by frequent burthens, chairmens legs, labourers 

_ hands, and watermens arms by exercife, grow more 
brawny and tough, and more capable of fuftaining the 
fatigues of their refpeétive vocations ; and in like. 
manner the faculties of the mind, and the memory - 
among the reft, by moderate exercife and ftudy, may 
receive great advantages and improvements, as is daily 
experienced, more efpecially by every one who has 
the care of the education of youth, 

Sthly, "T1s difficult, fay the objectors, to difcern 
how the imagination is contrary to the underftanding, 
as we afferted, if there appear no ftronger reafon, than 
to fay, that the fubtile parts of the brain are refolved 
and diícufled by much heat, and that there remain be- 
hind the groffeft and moft earthy, fince melancholy is 
allow’d to be one of the grofleft and earthieft humours 
of the body; yet Arifiotle faid, The underftanding re- 
ceived more advantage from that, than from any other. 
The difficulty of accounting for this feems yet greater, 
when we come to confider, that melancholy is a grofs, 
cold, and dry humour; of all which properties, that of 
drynefs only is favourable to the underftanding, thofe 
others of grofneís and coldnefs being extremely op- 
pofite to it; while choler is of a delicate fubftance, and 
of a hot and dry temperament, and is only contrary 
to the underftanding in that one property of heat. 
Which was the reafon that Galen afcribes wit and pru- 
dence rather to the latter than to the former. 

Bur to this may be replied, That there are two 
kinds of melancholy, one natural, which is as it were 
the cement of the blood, whofe temperament is cold 
and dry, of a very grofs fubítance, and of no ad- 
yantage to the wit, but makes men fools, fots and _ 
= Es giglers, 
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giglers, becaufe of a defe& in their imagination. The 
other, call’d Atra-bilis, black or burnt choler, which, 
according to Arifforle’s opinion, made the wifeft men, 
whole temperament is various, but always dry, and of 
a very delicate fubítance. Horace reports Ore/ffes to have 
been made fuch a one, but that he wouid do no harm 
to any one, {peaking very fine things from the bright- 
neís of his choler, and therefore he faid, Fu(ft quod. 
Splendida bilis. Serm, YI. Cicero own'd, he had a 
low wit, becaufe he had no aduft choler, and he 
fpoke truth; for if he ‘had, he would not: have 
proved fo eloquent; for the men of black choler, want 
memory, which is generally fupply’d by volubility of 
fpeech. It has another quality, which mightily helps 
the underftanding, that is to be as refplendent as an 
agat, by means-of which {plendor, the brain is illumi- 
nated, to the end the figures may be clearly reflected. * 
And this Heraclitus meant, when he faid, 4 dry light 
makes a moft excellent wit; which fplendor, the natural 
melancholy has not ; for the black choler peculiar to. 
that, is fleep and death. 

As to Galen’s afcribing the dexterity of wit ‘and * 
prudence to-choler, he was certainly much in the right, 
if he meant that fort of dexterity which the French 
eall Fineffe, and We in England Wilinefs, Cunning or 
Craft ; and to this Democritus alluded, when being vifited 
by Hippocrates, who finding him under a Plane-tree, 
bare-lego’d, and fitting on a ftone, furrounded with 
‘dead.and flead apes, foxes and ferpents, and asking him 
the meaning of this fight, Democritus faid, 'That he had 
Been in fearch of the humour that made men fickle, 
crafty and deceitful, and that in diffeéting thofe brute 
beafts, he had found reafon to impute thefe mifchievous 
qualities to choler. te 

Bur there is another fort of wifdom, which is in-. 
deed the only true wifdom, attended with uprightneís 
and fimplicity, by which men -tollow that which is 
good, and avoid: that which is evil. Galen fays this 
kind belongs to the underftanding; becaufe that faculty 
is wholly incapable of craft or malice, and is upright, 
- Jufs trank and. innocent. The man who is endow’d 
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with this kind of wit, is called upright and fimple, and 
is intirely unacquainted with the little, fubtle, under- 
mining artifices of the other. Of this kind of wifdom, 
the coldnefs and drynefs of melancholy, is a very 
proper inftrument, provided it be compofed of very 
fine and delicate parts. | 

Lafily, "Tis demanded, Whence it comes that the 
affiduous application to ftudy and fpeculation, renders 
many knowing and wife, who, at the beginning, ap- — 
peared not to have the requilite temperament for at- 
taining learning, which if they had had, they needed 
not to have’taken fo much pains? | 

To which we reply, That when a man is engaged 
in the contemplation of a truth he would know, and 
does not prefently attain it, it may be becaufe his brain 
is not, at that time, matur’d, as one may fay, for that 
particular ftudy; but fixing a while in contemplation, 
as foon as the natural heat (that is in the vital fpirits 
and arterial blood) flies to the head, the fame caufes the 
temperament of the brain to rife till it arrive at the 
degree it has occafion for. But however, this is to be 
faid only of thofe who may be called fow Wits, and have 
the feeds of this good temperament in them, which 
may be produced by labour and proper cultivation, and 
_relates not to {uch as are utterly incapable of improve: 
“ment; for *tis to be obferved, that much plodding does 
good to fome, and harm to others ; fOr if the brain be 
qualified to attain the due degree of heat, there will 
be no occafion for deep meditation 3 and if it país be- 
‘yond the point, the underftanding is ftrait difordered, 
by an overflow of too many vital fpirits; by means of 
which, it attains not to the notice of the truth it is 
in fearch of. Whence it comes, that we oblerve many 
men fpeak very well extempore, but perform very 
meanly with premeditation. On the contrary, others 
have fuch a flow capacity, “becaufe of their great” 
coldnefs or drynefs, that of neceflity the natutal heat 
touft be a long time in the head to caufe the tempera- 
ment to rife'to' the degree it wants, and therefore they 
acquit themielves much better, when they have had 
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time to recolle what they have to fay, than when 
they are to {peak extempore. 


EHAP Y 


Each difference of Wit is appropriated to the 
Science with which it moft particularly 
agrees. Brief Inflances thereof. 


LL. the arts ({aid Cicero) are fettled upon certain 
univeríal principles, which being learned with 
ftudy and labour, the fcience at length is acquired. 
Only the art of poetry has this in peculiar, That if 
God and Nature make not the man a peet, he will 
never be enabled by rules and precepts to make a 
verfe, which occafioned him to fay, That the fiudy and 
knowledge of other things depend upon the precepts of 
art; but the Poet is fo by nature; he is only excited by 
the force of his wit, and is, as it were, iifpired with a divine 
enthufafim. But.dn effeét, there is no art or fcience: 
but has a genius peculiarly fitted for its attainment to 
any perfection; and every one therefore fhould apply 
-  himéelf (or his tutors or parents fhould point it out for 
him) to the ftudy of that particular fCience which is 
moft adapted to his capacity; by which means, as we 
have heretofore obferved, thofe perfons who would 
make a very mean figure in fome ftudies, would greatly - 
excel in others; and we frequently fee a native genius 
forcing itielt, as it were, out of the eppreflive courfe 
of an education contrary to its natural.bent, and.that 
almoft without a guide or- director, into the particular 
ftudy and. bufinefs that is more fuitable to. its talents 
of which a multitude of inftances, among feveral forts: 
ef artificers, mechanics, mathematicians and others, 
| | eee might 
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might be produced, as well among the antients as 
moderns, which fall fo naturally into every man’s _ 
reading and experience, that 'twere fuperfluous to at- 
tempt to particularize them. 

In order to aflift our readers in the difcovery of 
what ftudies are fit for particular genius’s, it is 
neceflary to obferve, that there feem to be fome 
fciences that naturally require a good Memory, and 
others that depend more on the Underfianding : Thofe 

- moft acquirable by means of the Memory, are grammar, 
latin, and all other languages; the theory of the law, 
politive divinity, cofmography, and arithmetic. Thofe 
that belong to the Under ftanaing are {chool-divinity, the 
theory of phyfic, logic, natural and moral philofophy, 

- and the practice of the law, of which, for brevity lake, 
we will give reafons in three or four fciences, which 
may equally ferve for the reft. 

Anp, firft, no confidering man can deny, but the 
attainment of the latin and other languages depends 
principally on the memory ; becaufe the tongues were 
only an invention of men, to be able to communicate 
together, and make known their meaning to one an- 
other, when the firft inventors aflembling together, 
framed words according to their fancy, as -driftorle 
obferves, and jointly agreed about the iignification of 
each. From whence came fo great a number of 
words, and fo many different modes of fpeech, with 
fo few rules, and as little reafon, that without a good . 
memory it would not be poffible, either to compre- 
hend, or retain them by any other faculty. How im- 
proper the imagination and the underftanding are, to 
learn the languages, and the different modes of ípeech, 

infancy plainly proves; in which, though it be an 
age wherein the child is leaft provided with thefe 
two faculties, neverthelefs, as Arifforle obferves, he 
learns any language whatever better than grown per- 
fons, though thefe be much more rational. If then it 
be true, that in the age wherein the memory flourifhes, 
and the underftanding and imagination are low, the 
tongues are fooner learned than when the memory is 

. in the decline, and the underftanding in its full vigor, 

it 
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1t is certain they are acquired by means of the memory, — 
and not at all by any other. faculty. | y ; 

ARISTOTLE Íaid, that the tongues were not to 
be learn’d by reafon, as not depending upon difcourfe, 
and that therefore it was neceflary to hear from an- 
other the words, and their meaning, and to bear them 
in mind. In purfuance of which, he proves, That if 
a man be born deaf, he would infallibly be dumb, be- 
caufe he can’t hear from another the found of the 
words, nor the meaning given them by their firft 
inventors. That the tongues are no other than an 
effeét of the humour and caprice of men, may be clearly 
inferred. from this, that the fciences may be equally — 
taught inall languages, and that in each, may be fpoken 
and made known, what any one of them would fay. 
The Romans (as being lords of the world) finding it 
was expedient to have a common language, by means 
of which all nations. might communicate together, 
and themfelves be enabled to underftand firch as came to 
fue for juftice of them, and to treat of matters re- 
lating to the public affairs of every province, appointed 
{chools to be ercéted in all parts of their wide empire, 
for teaching the latín tongue, which by thefe means - 
has flourifhed as the- univerfal tongue even to this 
day. : : 

‘As for {chool divinity, it is certain that it refers to 
the underftanding, becaufe.the operations of this fa- 
culty are to diftinguifh, to infer, to reafon, to judge, 
and to. chufe, and that nothing is done in this {cience, 
but to raife- doubts from inconveniencies, to anfwer 
with diftinétion, to infer againít the anfwer what may 
be collected from good confequences, and fo to reply 
again, till the underftanding be at eafe, and reft fatisfied. 
But the beft proof that can be made of this fubject is 
to let you underftand how feldom the latin tongue, 
and {chool divinity, meetin one perfon, and how it 
rarely happens that a man be at the fame time a 
good latinift, and profound {chool-divine.. At which > 
efícét . fome more curious being furprized, in taking — 
notice of it, have fearched whence it might proceed, 
and have been of opinion, that {chool-divinity being 
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writ in a harfh and«barbarous language, and the ears of 


- good latinifts being inured to the pure and elegant ftile of 


Cicero, they could not take pleafure in that fcience. It 


would .be well for thefe gentlemen, that underftand 
latin fo well, that this were the true caufe, for then 


- by conftraint, and otherwife accuftoming their ears, 


they might at length find out a remedy for this in- 
convenience; but to be plain with them, the defeét is 
not fo much in their ears, as in their capacities. SS 

They that are good latinifts, have moft afluredly an 
excellent memory, for without that they could never 
prove fo expert in a language which is none of their 


own; and becaufe a great and ha memory fs, as it 
3 Y 


<< 


were, contrary to a great and elevated underftanding 
in the fame fubjeét, one debafes and deprefles the 
other. From whence it comes, that he who has not 
lo exquifite and lofty an underftanding (the faculty to 
which belongs to diftinguifh, to conclude, to difcourfe, 
to judge, and to chule) gains no great ground, nor 
makes any confiderable progrefs in fchool divinity. 
Whoever is not fatisfied with this reafon, let him read 
St. Thomas, Scotus, Durandus and Ca etán, who are 
the leading men in that faculty and profeffion, and he 
will find great fubtilties in their works, but writ, and 
delivered, in very coarfe church latin. For which 
there appears no other reafon, but that thefe great 
authors having in their youth very mean memo- 
ries, proved not more excellent in the Jatin tongue, 
but applying themfelves to logic, metaphyfics, and 
{chool-divinity, they mounted up to the higheft degree 
of the fciences we admire, becaufe they were endued 
with a great underftanding. At leaft I can teftify this 
of an eminent {chool-divine who was a miracle in that 
{cience, and yet not only could not reach the elegancies, 
nor the round periods of Cicero, - but when he read in 
the chair, his icholars took notice that his latin was 
very bafe and mean, infomuch that they being un-. 
acquainted with our doétrine, advifed him that he 
Thould fecretly borrow a few. hours from the ftudy of 
{chool-divinity, and employ them in reading Cicero. 
And taking this as the advice of good friends, he not 
only endeavoured in private, but publickly to remedy 

it; 
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it; and entered the form among the reft to improve 
his latin: but what was very remarkable, that during 


the long time he did thus, he not only learn’d not any 


thing new, but had almoft forgot all the Jatin, fuch 
as it was, that he had learned before, fo that in the 
end he was driven to read his leétures in his mother- 
tongue. Pope Paul the fourth, enquiring what divines 
were the leading men at the council of Trent, was told 
particularly of a certain Spani/h divine, whofe refolu- 
tions, arguments, diftinétions and antwers, were truly 
worthy of admiration. The pope being curious to fee 
and know {fo fingular a man, difpatched his orders to him 


to come to Rome, to give him an account of all the. 


proceedings in the council. Being arrived, he did him 
a great many honours, and taking him by the hand, 
led him out to walk to the cattle of St. Angelo, and 


entertaining him in very elegant latin, about certain — 


works he intended to make, in fortifying it better, 
asked his opinion of cach of his deligns. To which 
he anfwered with fo much pain, (not being able to 
fpeak good Jatin) that the then Spanijh ambaflador, 
Don Luys de Requefens, great governor of Caflile, took 
up the difcourfe for him to relieve him, and to divert 
the pope to fome other matter. Inaword, his holinefs 
(who by the way, gave little proof of his infallibility 
in this point) faid to one of his confidents, That it was 
utterly impofMible for a man that underftood latin fo 
meanly, to be fo excellent in divinity as was reported; 
whereas, had he tried him, inftead of language (which 


is a work of the memory) and in fortifications and . 
buildings (which belong to a good invention ) in fub- 


jects depending on the underftanding, he might have 
heard divine things from him. 

In the lift of fciences which refer to the imagina- 
tion, we have particularly placed Poetry, and this not 
without good contideration, but to let them know, 


how far they generally aré from having the beft un- — 


wok 


derftanding, who have a good vein in verlifying. — 


Accordingly we fhall find, that the fame difficulty the 
latin tongue has in uniting with fchool-divinity, the 
fame, or greater, beyond comparifon, is obferved 
betwixt that fcience and the art of verfifying; this 

art 
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art being fo contrary to the underftanding, that for 
the fame reafon, he that would fet up for a prime 
poct, muft take leave of all the fciences relating to 
that faculty. 

Tu1s obfervation of our author’s feems beyond all 

ueftion, made out fince his time, in the famous 
-Engli/h poet, Pope, who is the admiration of the age in 
which he lives, for the charming beauties of his verfifi- 
cation, and for difplaying in his poetry all the graces of 
a fine imagination; but who, in the barbarous attempts 
he has made upon all his cotemporaries, and an obíce- 
nity, and filthinefs, and virulence almoft peculiar to 
himéelf, has fhewn the coarfeft and moft deprav'd under- 
ftanding that ever was blended with thofe fine qualities 
in which, as we have obferved, he excels. 

ARISTOTLE, though he gives not the reafon of 
this, yet notes, as I obferved before, that Marcus the 
Nena te was a better poet after he had loft his un- 

erftanding than before; and that, vice verfa, when he 
recovered his underftanding, he loft the excellence of 
the faculty of verfification: To what can this be owing 
but to the difference of heat in the temperament? for 
that great degree of heat which is neceflary to inflame 
the imagination in poetry, is too exceffive and ardent 
for the underftanding, and accordingly deftroys it. 

CICERO is an illuftrious inftance of the truth of 
this obfervation, who having a fine underftanding, and 
moft capacious foul forthe nobleft attainments, yet was 
the moft miferable of all poetafters, when he aim’d at 
making of verfes, having not heat enough to inflame 
his imagination into that divine enthufiaím, which is 
neceflary to animate the faculties of a great poet: This 
makes Fuvenal, when he finds Tully attempting to 
celebrate the glories of his own confulfhip in verfe, 
and complimenting himfelf with having given to 
his country a fort of fecond birth, after his glorious 
efforts againft Cataline; among others this being one; 


O fortunatam natam me confule Romam ! 


I fay, this makes Fuvenal, who could not apprehend, 
that the art of poetry was contrary to fuch a wit as 
Cicero's, 
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Cicero’s, feverely lafh him in his fatires, faying, Had you 
rehearfed your Philippics againft Mare Antony in fuch 
delicate verfe, it had never coft you your life. ; 

AnD from what has been (aid, may refult the reafon 
of what has been often obferved, that the bef and moft 
judicious critics very feldom make any great’ figure in 
poetry themfelves; for that fedatenefsand coolneís which 
true judgment requires, is, as has been faid, very incom- 
patible with that heat and fire which is requifite to en- 
liven and warm the imagination. Of our own nation, 
Mr. Rymer might be named to exemplify this obferva- 
tion, and others would add Mr. Dennis, though fome of 
his works are not without their poetical merit. 

THe divine Socrates is another inftance of the truth 
of our obfervation, who, after he had learned the art of 
poetry, yet with all his rules and precepts, could never — 
fo much as make a verfe; and yet his underftanding' 
was fo great, that he was pronounced by the oracle of 
Apollo, the wifeft man in the:world. 

Wen therefore we obferve, that a young man 
has a good vein in making verfes, and upon the 
firft eflay, hits upon abundance of rhimes, we may 
generally conclude that he runs a great rifque never to 
‘attain, in any eminent degree, the latín tongue, logic, 
philofophy, phy‘fic, {chool-divinity, or the other arts 
and iciences relating to the underftanding and memory : 
And it is further obfervable, and which fill more cor- 
roborates this obfervation, that the fine vein of low 
humour that runs through the performances of our 
prefent facetious dean of St. Patrick’s, feems utterly to 
unqualify him for the feverer ftudies; and a bedy of 
divinity, or colle@ion of fermons of this uncommon 
genius would meet with a very furprizing reception 
in the: world, were either to be offered by way of 
fubícription. Such fpirits as thefe amule themélyes 
in their youth with the romances of Cleopatra, Caffan- 
dra, Don Bellianis, Amadis of Gaul, &c. becaufe they 
are works of imagination, and in their riper years are 
able to’ produce out of their own funds, the monftrous 
and incoherent figments of Laputa, and the Houynhnms, 
and even from the hiftory of Tom Thumb Create a 

Lillipu- 
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-Lilliputian nation, and by way of oppofition as eafily ~ 
-ftrike out of their fiy-blown imagination a gigantic 
| Brobdingnaggian; or do any other thing, in Venid much 

fancy, and little judgment, is required. 

We might further ftrengthen our argument by the 
examples of the organifts, chorifters, and mufic-mafters, 
of almoft all {pecies and denominations, whofe wit is 
improper for latín, and all other fciences pertaining to 
the underftanding and memory. But by thefe three 
examples already produced of the latín tongue, of 
fchool-divinity, and of poetry, we have faid enough to 
demonítrate the truth of our doétrine. However, it 
may not be amifs to make two or three other. re- 
marks on this head, which will be the more acceptable, 
_becaufe fome inftances of the truth of them muft fall 
under every one’s obfervation. 

AnD firft we may aflert, that fair writing is a work 
of the imagination, and we fee few men of great un- 
derftanding that write a fair hand. Amongft others, 
I knew a moft learned divine, who being afhamed to 
fee his ill hand, ventured not to write to any body, 
nor anfwer thofe that writ to him, infomuch that he 
refolved to caufe a mafter to come privately to his 
houfe, to teach him to write tolerably. And having 
laboured feveral days at it, and loft his time, he gave 
-it over, leaving the mafter furprized to fee a perfon fo 
very able in his. profeflion, lo incapable of writing. 
And we might fubjoin the inftance of a renowned 
Englifh fenator, now living, [-4.1730.] whofe conceptions 
are great and noble, whofe fenfe is mafculine and folid, 
and capacity for public affairs, the moft diftinguithed ; 
who has written admirably well, and difcourfes on all 
occations fluently and with elegance; and who yet, 
- ¿with the utmoft application, has never been able to write 
a tolerably legible hand, and is oblig’d in his moft private 
and arduous affairs to have an amanueníis, to whom 
he is neverthelefs able to diétate with diftinguifhing 
excellence: This gentleman, like the divine, had a 
mafter to learn him to write, and even. made, by in- 
_ ceflant application, fome little progrefs towards the 
attainment of a legible hand; but he could not hold 
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it, and returned foon into his ufual barbarous Arabic cha- 
racters, and can only write his name to be read di- 
ftinctly, except by thofe intimately converfant with 
his hand. And would any man obferve, and take the 
pains to reflect on the poor fcholars, that get their 
livelihood in the univerfities by copying in fine cha- 
racters, they will find they underftand but very little 
grammar, as little logic, and no more philofophy; and 
if they ftudy phyfic, or divinity, they never found | 
the depth of any difficulty. And therefore the boy 

that can draw with his pen a neat-limb’d horfe, or a 

Well-fhaped man, and make fine flourifhes, and bold: 
ftrokes, fhould not be fet to the ftudy of any fcience, 

but rather to a good painter, whereby his natural 

ability may be improved, and he may be excellent in. 
that art, when he might never excel in any other. 

To read with a good grace, difcovers alfo a certain 
Kind of imagination, and if a youth takes to read well, 
and to any great degree of excellence, he fhould not 
lofe his time in learning, but only think of getting his 
livelihood by reading of leótures and procefies. Now 
here is a thing worthy of confideration, which is, 
that the difference of imagination which makes men 
agreeable in converfation, and good at raillery and re- 
partee, is contrary to that which is neceflary to a 
man to read gracefully; fo that very few of the for- 
mer can read volubly, but with hefitation, and miftak- 
ing one word for another. o 

THE game of Chefs is one of the things that belt 
difcover the imagination. And therefore he who-has the 
fubtle gambets in that play, for ten or twelve moves 
all together, islike to make a poor figure in the {ciences 
which depend on the underftanding and memory; if 
he does not unite two or three faculties together, as 
we have already obferved. And if a certain very learned 
divine, of my acquaintance, had underftood fo much, 
he would have been fatisfied in a thing that gave him 
great trouble. This gentleman playing often with his 
domeftics at Chefs, and being beat as often, faid (in heat 
of paflion) what is the meaning of this! Thou that un- 
derftandeft neither latin, logic, nor divinity, pea 

ou 
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thou haft ftudied them) yet thou win of me! Is it poffible 
thou fhouldít have a better wit than I? The whole 
myftery of this was, that the mafter was a man of 

reat underftanding, by which means he attained all 
the fubtilties of {chool-divinity; but wanted the. diffe- . 
rence of imagination, which is neceflary to cheis~piay; 
and his play-fellow had a bad underftanding and memory, 
but avery {ubtil imagination. 

THE ftudents who keep their books in good order 
on the fhelves, their chambers neat and clean, every 
thing in its proper place, and upon its own pin, have 
a certain difference of imagination very contrary to 
the underftanding and memory. Spruce and beauifh 
fparks, who won't iuffer the leaft hair or wrinkle on 
their cloaths, have that fame fort of wit, which pro- 
ceeds without doubt from the imagination. 

Taost who converfe agreeably, who are witty in 
expreffion, and know how to droll well, have a 
certain difference of imagination very contrary to 
the underftanding and memory. Therefore they are 
feldom good grammarians, logicians, ichool-divines, 
phyficians, or lawyers. If they are praétifed in bufi- 
neís, and in the intrigues of the world, dextrous in 
accomplifhing whatever they undertake, ready at every 
turn to {peak, and to aníwer to the point; they are 
fit for the ceurts, and to be follicitors and attornies in 
caufes, for merchants and faétors, to buy and fell; but 
not for learning. Herein the vulgar are deceived; who 
obferving fome men of indifferent education, attain to 
wealth and diftinétion in“purfuit of fuch occupations 
and employments, on which addreís and follicitation 
depend, prefently imagin they would have proved 
fingular men, had they been brought up to learnings 
- when in truth, there are no genius's more repugnant, 
and more contrary to it, generally, than theirs. 

CHILDREN that arrive late at the ufe of fpeech, 
have in their tongue and brain too much moifture: 
as this wears off in tract of time, they become 
very fluent, and great talkers, becaufe of the great 
memory they acquire, as their moifture is abated. 
Which, as we formerly noted, once happened to pe 
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celebrated orator Demofthenes, at whom (as we have 
faid) Cicero was furprized, being of fo rude a fpeech 
in his youth, and when a grown man, fo very elo- 
quent. | | 

Youne men alfo, who have a good voice, ani have 
by exercife dilated the paflages of their throat, are 
very unfit for all the {ciences, becaufe they are cold and 
moift, which two qualities united together (as we have - 
already affirmed) deftroy the rational part. The {cholars 
who punctually learn, and repeat the leffon word for 
word, as they have it from the mafter, promife a good 
niemory, but at the expence of their underftanding, 


CERDA Prey 


That eloquence and politenefs of [peech are 
feldom to be found in men of great under- 
fianding. | | 


NE of the graces that inclines the vulgar to 

think a man very wife and prudent, is to hear 

"him fpeak with great eloquence, to obferve his dif. 
courfe adorned and embellifkhed with choice of fele& 
and fignifcant: words, to bring many pertinent’ in- 
ftances of the fubje& in queftion; though in effe& this 
PADRES not but where there is an union of the me- 
ory and imagination ina degree and medium of heat, 
that cannot refolve the moifture of the brain, but ferves 
only to raife the figures, and makes them boil or fer- 
ment, by means of which many things are reprefented 
to the mind to be faid. It is impollible that the un- 
derftanding fhould be found in this union, becaufe, as 
we have already faid and proved, that faculty abhors 
the heat extreamly, and can no more confift. with 
‘moifture. Which doctrine, had the Arhenians known, 
| saa . they 
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they would not have been fo much furprized to fee fo . 
wife and knowing a man as Socrates, want the gift 
of utterance,infomuch as they who were ignorant of his 
worth, faid, That his fpeeches and expreflions refembled 
a cheft, plain and unpolifhed without, but when opened, 
had within it exquifite carving, and admirable figures. In 
the fame error were they, who pretending to give a reafon 
ofthe obícurity and bad ftile of Arifiotle, laid, That in- 
duftrioufly, and to gain to his works the greater 
authority, heaffected that jargon, with fo few figures, 
and ornaments of fpeech. And if we confider alfo the 
difiiculties of Plato, and his concife fentences, the ob- 
Ícurity of his reafons, and the ill connexion of his dit 
courfes, we fhall find, that it was owing to the reafon 
we have afligned: But what fhall we fay to Hippocrates’s 
works, how. he left out the nouns and verbs, the ill 
difpotition of his fayings and fentences, the ill connexion 
of his reafons, and, ina word, how few things prefented 
te his mind to clear up, and lay the foundation of his 
doctrine? The great Virgil is faid to have been fo flow 
of fpecch, that he paíled under great difadvantages as to - 
his converfation, and was thought to be little better than’ 
a blockhead, by thofe who were not acquainted with 
his divine perfections in the poetical capacity. . And who 
would dare to confirm this doGrine by fuch an inftance 
as St. Paul, and affirm, that he was.a man of vaft un- 
derftanding and bad memory, (but fuch a one with all 
his natural abilities as could not {peak with any orna- 
ment and politenefs) had he not owned it himfelf, in 
thefe words; I fuppofe I was not a whit behind the very 
chiefef? apoftles ; but though I be rude in Speech, yet not in 
knowledge, 2 Cor. xi. Which difference of wit was fo 
accommodated tu the preaching of the gofpel, that it 
was {carce poffible to chufe a better, becaufe there was 
no need on that occafion of much eloquence, or great 
ornaments of {peech, fince the skill of the orators of 
thofe times lay moft in impofing upon their auditors 
falfities for truths, to perfuade the people by the force 
and fubtilty of rhetoric, that what: they received for 
good and profitable, was quite contrary; as, to main- 
tain, that it was better te be poor than rich, fick than - 
En j well, 
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well, ignorant than knowing, and a thouiand other — 
fuch things, which were manifeltly oppofite to the 
received opinion. For which reafon they were called 

by the ews, Gevanin, as much as to lay, fophifters. 
Say then, that God had made choice of an eloquent 
preacher, poílefled of all the ornaments of {peech, who 
fhould go to Athens or Rome, and teach, that at Feru- 
falem the Fews had crucified a man, who was the true 
God, and that he died of his own good will and pleafure 
to redeem finners, and that he role again the third day, 
and afcended into, heaven, where he now is; what 
- would the auditory think, but that this propofition was 
in the number of thofe vain and foolifh ones ufed by 
the orators to perfuade by the power of their art? 
For thus much St. Paul fays, Chrift fent me not to 
baptize, but to preach the gofpel; not with wifdom of 
words, left the crofs of Chrifi fhould be made of none 
effect, y Cor.i. St. Paul’s wit was very proper for this 
miniftry, becaufe he had a capacious underftanding, to 
defend and prove in the fynagogues, and amongft the 
gentiles, that Fefus Chrifi was the Mefiah promiled in 
the law, and that no other was to be expected; but 
with this, he had but an indifferent memory, fo that 
he could not-embellifh his difcourfe with perfuafive 
and moving {peeches; and this was the difference of 
wit the preaching of the gofpel required. Neverthe- 
lefs I fhall not go about to infer from hence, that St. 
Paul had not the gift of tongues, for it is certain, that 
he {poke them all as readily as his own. Neither fhall 
I maintain, that to defend the name of Fefus Chriff, 
the ftrength of his underftanding was fufficient of it- 
felf, without the gifts and particular affiftance that God 
gave him for that purpofe. All that I pretend, is, to 
affirm that fupernatural gifts are much more efficacious 
when they meet with a fuitable difpofition, than when 
they fall upon a fot and a blockhead. To this alludes 
the doétrine of St. Ferome in his proem upon 1/xt2h 
and Feremiah, demanding what is the reafon, that, 
though it was the fame holy fpirit which {poke in 
both their mouths, I/aiahdelivered what he writ with 
fo much elegance, and eremiah hardly knew how to 
, | {peak ? 
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fpeak ? He anfwered, that the holy fpirit accommo. 
dates itfelf to the natural manner of proceeding of each 
prophet, unlefs grace changes their nature, or teaches 
them a new language to deliver their prophecies in. 
You muft know then, that I/aiah was a nobleman, 
bred at court, and in the city of Fferu/alem, for which 
reafon his difcourfe was more elegant and polite; but 
Fecemiah was born and brought up in a village near 
Ferufalem, called Anathoth, fo that in his ftile he was 
coarfe and rude as a peafant, and fuch a ftile the Holy 
Ghoft made ufe of in the prophefy he infpired him 
with. The fame may be faid of St. Paul's epittles, 


that the truth of the holy fpirit prefided in him when ~ 


he writ them, to the end that he might not err, but 
that the language and manner of fpeech was no other 
than the language and manner of {peech natural to St. 
Paul, accommodated to the doétrine he taught; be- 
-caufe the-truth of {chool-divinity abhors a multiplicity . 
of words. ; 
Tue knowledge of tongues, and the ornaments and ~ 
politeneís of fpeech accord admirably with pofitive 
divinity, becaufe that faculty belongs to the memory, 
and is no other than a maís of orthodox fayings, and 
fentences, cull’d out of the holy fathers, and from facred 
writ, and treafured up in that faculty, in the fame 
manner as a grammarian feleóts the fine flowers of 
Virgil, Horace, Terence, and other latin poets he reads, 
and, as occafion prefents, pertinently cites fome paf 
fages from Cicero or Quintillian, to make fhew of his 
reading to his auditors. | 
They that are furnifhed with this union of imagi- 
nation and memory, and diligently collect whatever 
has been faid and writ, that is confiderable in the 
{cience they profefs, and quote them at due time and ' 
place, with the ornaments of good language, as having 
already found in all the {ciences fo many things; ap- 
‘pear very profound in the opinion of thofe who are 
ignorant of our doctrine, though in effect they are but 
fuperficial, and will difcover their defeét as foon as 
they are fifted to the bottom, of what they deliver 
with fo much affurance. And the reafon is, that the 
E Pag under- 
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Underftanding, to which appertains the knowledge of! 
- the truth of things from their root, is not agreeable 
with the abundance of fine fpeeches. ’Tis of thefe the: 
holy fcripture fpeaks, The talk of*the lips tendeth. to: 
penury, Prov. Xiv. | | 
Such as have thefe two faculties, the imagination 
and memory joined together, boldly attempt the inter-. 
pretation of holy {cripture, conceiting, becauíe they, 
underftand a great deal of hebrew, greek, and latin, that it! 
is eafy for them to give the true fenfe of the letter: 
But after all, they are out; firft, becaufe the words of 
holy fcripture, and its manner of fpeaking, have many 
other fignifications than ever even Cicero knew in his 
tongue; and fecondly, becaufe fuch people want un+ 
derftanding, which is the faculty that difcerns whethen 
the fenfe be orthodox er not. 


CHAP. XIL 


That the theory of divinity belongs to the 
underfianding, and preaching (which is 
the practic) to the imagination ; and of 

- the requifites of a good orator. | 


E 1S a point much controverted, not only amongf 
A the wife and learned, but even fuch as has no: 
efcaped the very vulgar, who daily ask the reafom 
whence it comes that a divine who is a. great {choob 
man, fharp in difpute, ‘ready in his anfwers, reads ana 
writes with admirable learning, neverthelefs when hi 
gets once into the pulpit, frequently knows not how 
to preach; and on the other hand, whem a man is an 
excellent preacher, eloquent, acceptable, drawing all tht 
eople after him, it is a great miracle if he know: 

much of {chool-divinity. S 
Ni 
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No man till now has been able to give any other 
‘anfwer than to attribute all this to God, and to the 
diftribution of his gifts; and I own it is very well done, 
‘when they know not the particular caufe. We have 
in a manner folved thisdoubt in the preceding chapter, 
where we have aflerted, that the theory of {chool- 
divinity pertained to the underftanding ; whereas preach- 
ing (which is the practic) is a work of the imagination. 
And accordingly as it is difficult to join in the fame 
brain-a good underftanding with a great imagination, 
fo it cannot well be, that a man fhould at the fame 
time be a great fchool-divine and a famous preacher, 
And ‘tis certain, that almoft all the graces, by means 
of which good preachers draw the people after them, 
and hold them charm’d and ravifh’d, are but a work 
of an excellent imagination, and in part of a happy 
memory; for, to fay nothing of the rules of the arts 
of logic and rhetoric, which are beft attained by perfons 
of a lively imagination and good memory, and befides, 
the particular benefit fuch divines pretend from their 
doétrine, their principal ftudy is to feek out a fine 
text, to which they may pertinently apply many 
thoughts, and fine paflages drawn out of facred writ, 
holy tathers, poets, hiftorians, phyficians, and lawyers, 
skimming lightly, as it were, over the furface of every 
Ícience, and aiming at eloquence and the fine turning of 
a period, to pleafe the ears of their auditory, rather 
than to enter into the underftandings; by which means, 
with the help of a good memory and a lively imagi- 
nation, they attract their hearers, and gain the reputa- 
tion of good orators; for almoft all mankind are of the 
fame fpecies, and are much fooner taken by found than 
fenfe: while the profound genius who plods on to the 
realon of things, and penetrates to the very bottom 
and foundation of the fciences, defpifing the found, and 
adhering to the fenfe only, has his arguments lie too 
deep, and his good fenfe too clofe for common capa- 
Cities to fathom, and however he may be efteemed 
among the few of folid underftandings, yet he muft 
be obliged to pen and ink, to make his excellent en- 
dowments known; and in this cafe indeed he builds 
bl E oe oe. for 
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for pofterity, and his name flourifhes, when that ob 
the fuperficialift, who in the pulpit carried all before: 
him, is no more remembered. 

Bur however, fince the powers of the imagination: 
and underftanding are thus oppofite to, and incompa+ 
tible with one another, and fince the genius’s that are: 
able to makea figure by means of the former, are much! 
more numerous than the others, let us briefly lay down 
by what means this far greater part of mankind may 
fucceed in attaining the requifites of a good oratorr 
which will be fo many demonftrations of the truth 05 
our doétrine, that the practic part of preaching is «: 
work of the imagination rather than of the under- 
ftanding. 

We have faid, that whatever is fpoke in good figures 
clofe to the purpofe, and on a fudden, all pleafant jeftss 
allufions, and comparifons, are the gifts of the imagt 
nation: Wherefore the firft thing a perfect orator fhoule 
do when he takes his theme in hand, is to look out 
fome Argument, fome appofite fentences and pafiagess 
which he may amplify, and prove from his ftock o» 
reading, and to make choice of no words but fuch aa 
are well-founding to the ears, which choice belong? 
principally to the imagination. a 

Tue fecond good quality, is to have an exuberam 
Invention, and a large ftock of reading; in order to ama 
plify, and prove his fubject"by proper citations, i 
which cafe a quick imagination is like a fetting-dog: 
- that hunts and brings the game to hand. For thi 
reafon we have faid before, that heat is the inftrumem 
with which the imagination aéts; mafmuch as thi 
quality raifes the figures in making them boil or fer: 
ment, as it were; fo that we difcover by this means 
all we aim at, and if there be nothing more to con® 
fider, the imagination has power not only to compofi 
figures of things poffible; but alío to join fometime: 
fuch as are next to impoffible, in order to diverfify ana 
imbellifh the fubject. : 

In lieu of invention, orators may help themfelve: 
with much reading and a good memory, where th: 
imagination fails; but after all, book-learning is boundec 
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and limitted, and the proper invention runs free like a 

ood fountain, whence daily flow frefh ftreams of 
Bing water, that overflow and impregnate the ad- 
jacent plains. 

The third property a good orator ought to’ have, is 
Order, to know how to difpofe what he has invented, 
and to reduce every thing to its proper place ; in fuch 
fort as one thing may bring in another, and the whole 
correfpond in a juft proportion of all the parts, to the 
end that there may arife a true figure: Which grace 
(when it is not natural) is wont to give a great deal 
of trouble to preachers, who find in books many things — 
to fay, but have not the skill to reduce them to their 
proper place. It is certain, that this property of order- 
ing and diftributing, is a work of the imagination, be- 
caufe it has the name of figure and correfpondence. 

Tue fourth property good orators ought to have, 
and the moft important of themall, is 4Hox; by which 
they give, as.it were, a life to what they fay, moving 
the auditors, and engaging them to believe that to be 
true, which they endeavour to perfuade. And of fo 
great concern is this gift to preachers, that a fermon 
of common matters, and of {mall moment, without 
either invention or difpofition, fhall fill the people with 
admiration, if animated with action; which may be 
called in another word, the fpirit and life of elocution. 

THERE is in this, one thing highly remarkable, 
which fhews how much this gift can do, which is, 
that the fermons that appear extreamly well, as they 
are fet off with all the advantages of action and live- 
linefs of the orator, flag exceedingly when they are 
committed to writing, or come once to be read: the 
reafon of which is, that it is impoffible to reprefent 
With the pen, the action and geftures which give it 
all the advantages in the pulpit. There are other fer- 
mons: go off better in reading, and will not bear preach- 
ing without book, becaufe fome paflages therein 
feem to be, as it were, narrative only, and require 
mot ation. Which occafioned Plato to fay, that 
the ftyle to be obferved in fpeaking is very dif- 
ferent from that in writing well; and for this 
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reafon we fee abundance of men, who talk very well,, 
write ill; and others, on the contrary, write very well,, 
and talk ill. All which is to be referred to aétion,, 
which without doubt is a work of the imagination,, 
ince all that we have faid of it carries with it figure,, 
correfpondence, and good confonance. 

Tue fifth property an orator ought to have, is to» 
know how to apply well, and bring proper inftances,, 
and good allufions, which takes with the auditory mores 
than any thing elle; for what is taught by a good ex— 
ample is eafily underftood,and without that thearrow flies 
over their heads. Accordingly riffetle demands, Why 
thofe that hear orators take more pleafure in examples: 
and fables brought to prove what they would perfuades, 
than in the arguments and reafons they produce ? Too 
which he anfwers, that by examples and fables mem 
learn beft, becaufe it is a proof that regards the fenfe:: 
but it is not fo with arguments and reafons; for to be: 
capable of them requires a large underftanding. There=- 
fore Fefus Chrifi our Redeemer made ufe of fo many; 
parables and compariions in his difcourfes, becaufe byy 
their means he made many divine fecrets better un— 
derftood. But this is certain, the invention of parables: 
and allufions is the work of the imagination, becaufey, 
as we have already often faid, the fame carries figure,, 
good correfpondence and fimilitude. 

Tue fixth property of a good orator is, that his: 
language be elegant and unaffected; that he ufe refined 
terms, and many quaint and free expreffions, which: 
graces we have heretofore proved in part to pertaim 
to the imagination, and in part to a good memory. 

Tue feventh is contained in thefe words of Cicero,, 
That he ought to be furnifhed with a good Voice, a freee 
action, and a natural gracefulnefs; a voice clear andi 
well-founding, tuneable to the auditory, not harfh,, 
hoarfe, or too fqueaking. And though it be true,, 
that this proceeds from the temperament of the breaft! 
and throat, and not from the imagination; yet fure itt 
is, that from the fame temperament from which is: 
derived a good imagination (which is heat) comes alfa» 
a good voice. Which falls out altogether to our par 
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pofe, for the {chool-divine being of a cold and dry 
temperament, cannot have the organ of the voice good ; 
which is a great advantage in the pulpit: So that when 
we hear any good voice, we may immediately affirm 
it fprings trom the great heat and moifture of the 
breaft, which two qualities when they mount up to 
the brain, deftroy the underftanding, but improve the 
memory and imagination, which are the two powers 
made ufe of by good preachers to take with their 
auditory. | 

Tue cighth property of a good orator, as Cicero 
- faid, is to have a ready and fluent Tongue, which is a 
gift that cannot light on men of great underftanding ; 
for to be fo ready, there is required much heat and a 
moderate dryneís, which is not to be found among 
the melancholic, whether naturally or by aduftion. 
Ariflotle proves it in asking this queftion, Why zhofe 
who have an impediment in their [beech are held all to 
be of a melancholy complexion? Which proceeds from 
this, that the melancholic have always abundance of 
froth and fpittle in their mouths, through which dif- 
pofition they havea very cold and moift tongue, which 
are two qualities that render it heavy, and as it were 
_paralytie, fo that it cannot follow the imagination faft 
enough. 

THE choleric unmoved fpeak well and readily, be- 
caufe they then have the degree of heat requifite to the 
tongue, and to a good imagination; but being put in- 
to a paflion, the heat rifes a degree higher than it ought, 
and perturbs the imagination. The flegmatic being 
unprovoked, havea very cold and moift brain; whence 
nothing offers to their fpeech, and their tongue is re- 
_ Taxed with too much moifture; but when they are 
vex’d, and their gallisonce ftirred, the heat gets a degree, 
and quickens their imagination, which occalions much 
to offer to be faid, and their tongue is freed from im- 
pediment when once it is heated. Such have no good 
talent in verfifying, tor they are cold of brain; but 
when they are heated, they make better verfes, and 
with more eafe, againft thofe that nettle them: To 
which purpofe fuvenal faid, | 
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Si natura negat facit indignatio verfum, 
What nature denies, wrath oft fupplics. 


Taro” this defe& of tongue, men-of great under-. 
ftanding, cannot be good orators, nor good preachers, , 
and particularly inafmuch as the aétion requires they 
fhould {peak fometimes high, and fometimes low, and. 
that fuch as are flow-tongued, cannot pronounce with- - 
out bawling with open, throat, which is one of the 
things that tire the auditors: Accordingly Ariftorle in- 
quires, Why thofe of flow fpeech cannot fpeak low, to: 
which he anfwers very well, that the tongue, whichis. 
as it were glued to the palate by the great moifture, 
cannot difengage it felf but by a forceable effort, and. 
not by gentle means. 

TuHus havel proved that the good natural qualities 
a perfect orator ought to have, arife from the imagi- 
nation, for the moft part, and fome from the memory ; 
and it it be true that the great preachers of our times 
pleafe the people becaufe they are furnifhed with the: 
fame qualities we have fpoken of, it follows then, that 
he who proves an eminent preacher, knows very little 
of fchool-divinity, and he that is a good {chool-divine 
cannot preach, through the great contrariety that the 
underftanding carries to the imagination. ~ E 

In fine, “tis proved by common experience, that tho’ 
the orator ftudies natural and moral philofophy, phy- 
fic, metaphyfics, the laws, the mathematics, aftrology, 
and all the other arts and fciences, yet he knows no 
more of them than the flowers, and retains only the 
moft received propofitions, without fetching from the 
root the reafon and caufe of any of them; and fo 
pierces no deeper in philofophy, which belongs to the 
underftanding, than a fuperficial knowledge of the na- 
ture of things, which may ferve to brighten and im- 
prove his imagination only. 

B ur fince we have allowed this difference of wit as 
improper for the funétion of a preacher, and that we 
are obliged to give and aflign to each difference of Me 
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the fcience that fuits beft in particular with it; it is 
convenient to aflign what difference of wit he ought 
to have, to whom the office of preaching is trufted, 
which is of fo great importance to a chriftian ftate. 
You are to conceive, that though we have already 
proved, that it implies a natural repugnance to aflociate 
a great underftanding with a large imagination and 
Memory, yet is there no rule fo general in any art but 
admits of fome limits and exceptions. For, when na- 
ture is ftrong with all her forces, and meets no ob- 
ftacle, fhe makes fo perfeét a difference of wit, that 
fhe fometimes unites in one a great underftanding with 
a great imagination and memory, as if thofe powers 
Were not contrary, or held any natural oppofition. 

Tue fame is the moft proper and convenient qua- 
ification for the employment of a preacher, if it could 
be found in many perions, but they are fo few, that 
not one of a thoufand wits can be found under this 
confideration. And therefore we muft look out an- 
other difference of wit more familiar tho’ lefs perfect 
than the former. And this feemsto te the melancho- 
lic, who by aduftion unite a great underftanding with 
a great imagination; but they generally are weak of 
memory, becaufe the fame aduftion dries and hardens 
the brain. Thefe make good preachers, at leaft they 
are the beft to be found, next thofe perfect ones we 
have fpoken of; for though they are weak of memory, 
their own invention is fo large, that their very imagina- 
tion ferves them in lieu of memory and remembrance, 
-fapplying them with figures, and furnifhing them 
wherewith to ipeak, without ftanding in need of any 
thing. 

Now that melancholy by aduftion has this variety of 
temperament, of cold and dry, for the underftanding, 
and of heat for the imagination, Ariffotle declares in 
thefe terms, That melancholy men are of temper various 
and unequal, becaufe the aduf? choler is a humor very 
various and unequal, it being equally capable of hot and 
cold in extreams by turns. . | 

Tue tokens by which this temperament may be 
difcerned, are very evident; their complexion is dark, 
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their eyes red, the head dark brown, and often bald; 
flefh hard and hairy, great veins; they are good com- 
pany, and affable, but luftful, proud, ftately, crafty, 
double, injurious, and revengeful. ~ This is to be under- 
ftood when melancholy is kindled, for if it be cooled, 
forthwith arife in them the contrary virtues, chaftity, 
humility, fear, and reverence of God, charity, mercy, 
and contrition. Now vice prevails in them, and then 
virtue; but with all thefe faults, they are the moft in- 
Sa and moft able for the fervicaof preaching, and 
or all forts of things wherein worldly wifdom is re- 
quired; becaufe they have a great underftanding to 
find the truth, and a powerful imagination to perfuade. 
In the third rank are men of great underftanding, 
without imagination and memory; thefe preach not 
_ gracefully, but preach found doétrine, and, as we have 
hinted, are better fitted to write than to preach, by 
which they will build to themielves a fort of immor- 
tality by their works. | 


CH A-P XI, 


That the theory of the Laws pertains to the 
memory ; pleading caufes and judging 
them (which is the practic) to the under- 
franding. 


S the lawyer is obliged to pay an implicit regard 

to the laws, which are to be his abfolute rule 

and guide; *tis eafy to aflign the fpecies of wit moft 
adapted for this ftudy ; which mutt neceflarily depend 
on-the memory, rather than the underftanding ; for if 
he is to have the principal regard to the number of the 
laws, as they are diftinguifhed from one another by 
multitudes of exceptions, reftriétions, eae OR 
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and explanations, ’tis more to his purpofe to have by 
heart what is determined by the law in each cafe 
that occurs, than to difcourfe or reafon after what 
manner it ought to be determined; for one is neceflary, 
and the other impertinent; no other opinion being fuf- 
ficient to carry the point but the decifion of the law. 
So that it is certain, that the theory of the law belongs 
to the memory, and not to the underftanding or ima- 
gination; for which reafon the laws are fo entirely 
pofitive, and the lawyers have their underftandings fo 
determined by the will of the legiflature, that they 
cannot interpofe their own opinion: But where they 
are in doubt what the law has declared, when their 
clients confult them, they are allowed to fay, 1 will 
look for the cafe in my books, which fhould the phy-_ 
fician lay when they come for cure of any difeafe, or 
a divine in a cafe of confcience, they would país for 
men of fmall ability in their profellions. And the 

reafon of it is, that thefe two laft fciences have their 
_ definitions and principles univerfal, under which par- 
ticular cafes are contained; but in the faculty of the 
law, each law contains only one cafe, the following 
law not depending on it, though they are placed both. 
under one and the fame title. Wherefore it is neceflary 
to have notice of all the laws, to ftudy each in par-" 
ticular, and to lay them up all diftinétly in the me- 
mory. 

Bur this that we have now faid, is to be taken witha 
principal regard to the theory of the law; which will 
enable a man to be an excellent chamber-council, as we 
_ call them; but the practic part, which is to plead and 
reaíon at the bar, or on the bench, and to expound 
and reconcile the feeming different and jarring intentions - 
and meanings of the laws, requires the powers of the 
imagination and underftanding to be joined to thofe of 
the memory, and a man thus formed is capable of 
‘making the greateft figure in human life. 

- Tue lawyers who are furnifhed with fuch a witand: 
ability, do not always tie themfelves down to the 
ftriGtelt terms of the law; they feem to be rather qualified | 
for legiflators, of whom the laws gothemielvesa begging 
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what they will have them determine, and depend in 
fome meafure for their conftruétion, on the powers of 
their eloquence and judgment; efpecially in thofe cafes 
~which are fometimes fubjeét to variation from the dif- 
ferent circumftances of time, place, perfon, means, 
matter, caufe, and the thing it felf; all which conli- 
- derations frequently diverfify the determination of the 
law. Whence it refults, that for the knowledge of the 
theory of the law, a great memory, with an indiffe- 
rent underftanding, fuffices; while the pleader and 
practical lawyer, can better difpenfe with a bad memory 
than a good underftanding ; fecing that to fupply the 
defeét of memory, there. are many remedies, {uch as 
books, tables, alphabets, and feverai other inventions of 
men; but if the underftanding be defective, there is 
no manner of remedy for that. As for caufes and 
pleadings, each advocate gives his opinion the beft 
grounded upon law he can; but after all, he cannot. 
know certaiuly by any art if his underftanding has. com- 
pofed fuch a judgment as true juftice requires; for if 
one lawyer proves in form of law, that the plaintiff is - 
in the right, and the other denies it alfo by way of 
law; by what expedient fhall it appear, which of the 
two reafons better? The fentence of the judge makes 
no demonftration of true juftice; nor can it ‘be called 
fucceís, becaufe his fentence amounts to no more than 
an opinion, and he does no other than fall in with one | 
of the council. And to increafe the number of learned 
men in the fame opinion, is not an argument to be- 
lieve that their fentiment is the truth; for 'tis certain, 
that many weak capacities (though they join together 
to difcover fome dark and hidden truth) fhall never - 
arrive at the point or degree of ftrength, as a fingle one 
that is of a deeper reach. 

Awnp that the fentence of the judge makes no de- 
monftration of the truth, is- clearly leen, in that it is 
frequently reverfed in a higher court, where they very 
often judge after another manner; and what is yet 
worfe, it may happen that the inferior judge may have 
a better underftanding than he before whom the ap- 
peal lies, and his opinion may chance to be more con- 

formable 
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formable to reafon. That the fentence of the fuperior 
judge, is no more a fufficient proof of juftice, is a 
thing yet more manifeft; for we fee every day that in 
the fame cafes (without adding or diminifhing any 
thing) and from the fame judges, quite contrary fen- 
tences iflue. And he who has already been once 
miftaken, in confidence of his own reafons, may very 
well be miftaken again; fo that his opinion is the leis 
to be depended upon, becaufe, He that is once in the 
wrong, is ever prefumed in the wrong, fays the wile 

man. 

- PLEADERS obferving the diverfity of opinions amongít 
the judges, and how each is fwayd by the reafon that 
feems moft to prevail with him, and that fometimes 
they are concluded by one argument, and fometimes 
by another quite contrary, thereupon they boldly un- 
dertake to defend any caufe indifferently in the nega- 
tive or affirmative; the rather, becaufe they fee by ex- 
perience, that on one fide andthe other, they may ob- 
tain fentence in their favour. And fo it comes to be 
verified, what wifdom has faid, That the thoughts of 
men are full of fear, and their forefight uncertain. The 
remedy then for this, fince the reafons of the law re- 
main without proof and experience, is to make choice 
of men of great abilities to be judges and pleaders, in- 
aímuch as Ariffotle lays, the reafons and arguments of 
fuch are as firm and riveted as experience itfelf. But 
the beft remedy, is, if poffible, to avoid going to law at 
all, as well for its intolerable expence and tedioufneís, 

“as for its uncertainty, and the fallibility, if not pre- 
pofleffion and partiality of the judges themfelves. 

We have before obferved, that if he who makes his 
courfe in philofophy, does not begin in a month or 
- two, to reafon, and raife fome objections, and if there 
come not to his mind arguments and anfwers upon 
the matter treated of, he has no underftanding at all; 
but if he prove towardly in this fcience, it is an in- 
fallible fign, that he has the right underftanding for 
the law, fo that he may out of hand apply himfelf to 
it, without the leaft {cruple. : 


CHAP 
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Cr AP. XI, 
That the theory of Phyfic belongs part to the 


memory, and part to the underfranding ; 
and the practice, to the imagination. | 


MH “HE perfection of a phyfician confifts in two 
things, which are abfolutely neceflary to carry 
him on to the end of his art. The firft is to know 
from a right method, the precepts and rules of curing 
man in common, without delcending to particulars. 
The fecond is, to be long exercifed in the practice of 
phyfic, and to have vifited a great number of patients; 
for neither do men differ fo far from one another, but 
that in many things they agree, nor are they on the 
other hand, fo like, but that there are in them certain. 
idiofyncracies, of fuch a nature, that they cannot be told 
nor writ, nor taught, nor gathered, fo as to be reduced 
to art; but to know them is only granted to him that 
hath often feen and had them in praétice. 
Ir fares the fame with the four elements, and’ the 
four firft qualities, hot, cold, moift, and dry, from the 
harmony of which {pring the life and health of man, | 
and of fo fmall a number of parts, nature makes fo. 
many difagreeing proportions, that if a hundred thou- 
fand perfons were begot, each would have his ftate of 
health fo proper and peculiar, that if God miraculoufly 
fhould on a fudden change the proportion of thefe four 
firft qualities, they would all remain fick, except it 
may be two or three, who by great chance would 
have the fame harmony of temperament. From. 
whence two confequences may be neceflarily inferred ; 
the firft, that every man who fhall fall fick, is to be. 
cured conformably to his particular proportion; fo that — 
if the phyfician reftore him not to his firft proportion : 
h -. OL: 
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of humours and qualities, he fhall never be well cured. 
¿The other is, to perform this as it ought, there is need 
that the phyfician fhould have feen and dealt with the 
patient feveral times in his health, tothe end that when 
he falls fick, he may judge how far he is off from 
health, and to what point he is to reftore him by his 
remedies; and this laft reafon is fo obvious, that we 
need only mention it; tho’ the importance of it is not 
{ufficiently attended to in the prefent practice of phyfic, 
in which the apothecary fhall be permitted to recommend 
generally a ftranger to the patient and his conftitution; 
and the event of it too often fatally fhews the folly of 
this inconfiderate error. 

Buras to the firft point, whichis to underftand and 
-know the theory and compofition of the art, Galen lays, 
it is neceflary to have a great underftanding, and good 
memory; becaufe phyfic partly confifts of reafon, and 
partly of experience, and hiftory; for the one, he muft 
have underftanding ; and for the other, memory; and 
becaufe it is very difficult to join thefe two powers in 
a predominant degree, of neceflity the praétical phy- 
- fician muft be defective in the theory; accordingly we 
fee a great many phylicians very learned in greek and 
latin, great anatomifts, and botanifts (which are works 
of the memory) that being put to argue, difpute, and 
fearch out the reafon, and caufe of each effeét (all 
which belong to the underftanding) make no figure at 
all. The contrary happeneth in others, who fhew 
abundance of wit and capacity in the logic and philofo- . 
phy of this art; but if they be put to latinand greck, to 
plants and anatomy, never come off with credit; be- 
caufe they are deftitute of a good memory. For this 
reafon Galen fays, That it is no caufe of wonder, that 
in fo great a number of men that ftudy phyfic, there 
are lo few good phyficians; and giving the reafon of it, 
he fays, Thata wit requifite to this {cience is hardly to 
_ be found, neither a mafter that cam teach it in per- 
fe&tion, nor a fcholar that ftudies it with fufficient care 
and exaétneís. | 
Tuo’ what Galen has afferted in this cafe be true, yet 
he has not {pecified wherein the difficulty lies, as we will 
ee AO— ee => ie pee ees do; 
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do; namely, becaufe it is fo difficult to unite a great un= 
derftanding with a good memory ; and becaufe there is a 
repugnance between the underftanding and imagination 
For that the imagination, and not underftanding, is the 
power of which the phyfician makes ufe, inthe know- 
ledge of the caufe and cure of particular difeafes, is 
very eafy to prove, according tothe doétrine of Ariffotle ; 
who fays, that the underftanding cannot know indi- 
viduals, nor diftinguifh one from the other, nor dif 
cern the time and place, nor other particularities, 
which make men difagree amongft themfelves, and 
that each one is to be cured after a different manner ; 
and the reafon of it is, (according to what vulgar phi- - 
lofophers deliver) that the underftanding is a {piritual 
faculty, which cannot be affected by fingulars. as being 
material. For this caufe driftorle {aid, that the fenfe 
is of particulars, and the underftanding of univerfals. 
If then cures are of particular perfons, and not of uni- 
verfals (which are both ingenerable and incorruptible). 
the underftanding will appear to be a power very im- 
pertinent in working of cures. 

The difficulty lies in difcerning why men of great 
underftanding cannot have good outward fenfes for 
particulars, thefe two powers being fo contrary one to 
the other ; and the reafon is very clear, which is this, 
That the exterior fenfes cannot act well, if not aflifted 
by a good imagination. Which we may prove from 
the opinion of .4riffotle, who being to declare what the 
imagination is, fays, it is an impreffion ftruck from 
the exterior fenfe; in the {ame nature as colour (mul- 
tiplying with the thing colour’d) affects the eye : For 
fo it fares, that the fame colour which is in the cryftallin 
humour tinétures the imagination, and there impreffes 
the fame figure that was in the eye: And if you de- 
mand, of which of theíe two kinds the notice of par-- 
ticulars is made? all philofophers anfwer, and very 
well, that it is the fecond figure which affeéts the ima» 
gination, and by both the notice is made. But from 
the firft, which is in the cryftallin humour, and the 
vifive faculty, {prings no notice, if the imagination be 
not intent, Which the phyficians prove plainly, fay- 

ing, 
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ing, that whenever the flefh of a fick man is lanced, 


or cauterized, and he apprehends no pain, it is a fign, 


that the imagination is engaged in fome deep {pecula- 


tion: We fee the fame by experience in thofe that are 


found ; for if they are deep plunged in fome fpecula- 


tion, they fee nothing before them, nor hear, though 
they are call’d, nor tafte meat, favoury or unfavoury, 
though in their mouths. Wherefore it is certain, 
that the imagination forms the judgment, and notice 
of particulars, and not the underftanding, or outward 
fenfes. Then it follows well, that the phyfician, who 
is very expert in the theory, becaufe he has a great 
underftanding, or a good memory, of neceflity will 
prove an ill practitioner, inafmuch as his imagination 
will be lame. As on the contrary, he that fhall be a 
very able practitioner, undoubtedly will be but a mean 
theorift ; for a great imagination cannot well be united 
with a good underftanding and memory. And this is 
the reafon why none are lo confummate in phyfic, as 
never to fail in their cures ; for not to fail in their per- 
formances, there is need to know the whole art, and 
to have a good imagination to reduce the fame to 
practice; but thefe two things, as we have proved, 
are incompatible. 

Tue phyfician never attempts the caufe and cure 
of any difeafe, but that he fecretly frames to himfelf 


a fyllogifm in darii, unlefs he be but an empiric: 


And the proof of the firft pofition of his premifes 


belongs to the underftanding, and the fecond to the 
imagination. For which reafon, the approved theorifts, 
ordinarily err in the minor, and the expert practitioners 


in the major: as if we fhould {peak in this manner; 


_ All fevers that depend on cold and moift humours are 


to be cured with medicines, hot and dry (in taking 


the indications from the caufe): But the fever which 


affects this man, depends on cold and moift humours; 


“Therefore it muft be cured with medicines hot and dry. 


The truth of the major is proved by the underftand- 
ing, becaufe it is an univerfal propofition, that cold 
and moifture require heat and drynefs to moderate 
them ; for that every quality is abated by its contrary: 

: But 
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But when we come to the proof of the minor, the’. 
underftanding avails not, becaufe it is particular, and fo: 

is out of its Jurifdiétion, and its cognizance pertains to. 

the imagination, which draws from the five exterior 

fenfes the proper and particular fymptoms of the 

difeafe. : 

Bur if the indication beto betaken from the fever, 
or its caufe, it is that which the underftanding cannot 
reach, only it teaches to take the indication from that 
we apprehend moft danger from: But which of the 
indications is greateft, the imagination only can com- 
prehend in weighing the evils the fever does, with 
thofe that proceed from the fymptoms or caufe, the 
little forces, or great ftrength. To learn this notice, 
the imagination has certain ineffable proprieties, by 
means of which it reaches fome things, which it can 
neither tell nor comprehend, and for which no arts 
are of ufe. Infomuch that we fee a phyfician coming. 
to vifit the fick, who by the fight, hearing, {mell, and 
touch, arrives at the knowledge of what feemed im-: 
poffible; fo that fhould we ask him by himfelf, how 
be was able to arrive at fuch ‘nice notions, he could 
not tell, becaufe it is a gift that proceeds from a fruit- 
fulnefs of imagination, which may be otherwife called 
_fagacity, and which by fome common figns, uncertain 
conjectures, and where there is but flender footing, in 
the twinkling of an eye, learns a thoufand different - 
things, wherein the virtue of curing and prognoftica- 
ting with affurance coníifts. 

OF this fort of fagacity the men of great under- 
ftanding are unprovided, becaufe it makes a part of the 
imagination : infomuch, that having before their eyes 
the fame figns that difcover to others the fecret of the 
difeafe; yet they make no imprefiion upon their fen‘s, 
becaufe thefe very men are unprovided of imagina- 
tion. y a 
Bur a great doubt arifes in this doctrine, which is 
to know how the phyficians furnifhed with a great 
imagination, learn the art of phylic, fince they are 
defective in underftanding? For if it be true, that thefe 
cure the fick better than the moft learned phyficians, 

t9 
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to what end do thefe lofe time to ftudy in the {chools? 
to this the anfwer is, That it is.a matter of great im- 
portance, firft to know the art of phyfic, for in two 
or three years a man may learn all that the ancients 
were gathering in two thoufand : and which if he 
were to acquire by his own experience, he ought to 
live at leaft three thoufand years; and in experimenting 
medicines, he would kill an infinite number of people 
before he underftood all their virtues, from which he is: 
freed, by reading the books of rational and experimen- 
tal phyficians, who acquaint us in their writings what 
they have found out in the whole courfe of their lives, 
to the end, that the doctors that come after them may 
boldly make ufe of thofe that are fafe, and forbear 
the poifonous. Befides which, we are to know, that 
the moft common and vulgar things in all arts are the 
moft obvious and eafy to learn, and yet are the moft im- 
portant in the work ; and, on the contrary, the moit 
curious and fubtil are the moft obfcure, and leaft ne- 
ceflary in practice. And fo it is, that the men of great | 
imagination are not fo wholly deftitute of underftand- 
ing and memory, but that in the remifs degree in 
which they pofleís thefe two powers, they may be 
able to learn the moft neceflary points of phytic, which, 
as we faid, are the plaineft ; and with the good ima- 
gination they have, they may better know the difeafe 
and its caufe, than the moft rational in the {cience, 
fince it is the imagination that finds occafion of the — 
remedy they ought to apply ; in which confifts almoft 
the whole practice. Therefore» Galen faid, that the 
true name of a phyfician was to be the inventor of the 
occafion; but to learn to know time, place, and occa- 
fion, without doubt, are works of the imagination, 
becaufe that carries with it, figure and correfpon- 
dence. 

Tuts is farther embellifh’d by one obfervation, that 
may be made, and that of no fmall importance; name- 
ly, that in the critical minute, the good imagination 
of the phyfician frequently hits upon what is proper 
to be done : whereas if he takes more time and further 
confideration, there occurr to his mind a thoufand in- 
. conve- 
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conveniencies, that hold him in fufpence fo long, till 
the opportunity for applying the remedy is flipt. 

“Tis therefore never advifable to befpeak a good 
practical phyfician, to confider well what he is to do, 
but rather leave him, efpecially in critical cafes, to the 
effect of his own imagination : For *tis certain, that too 
nice {peculation raifes the natural heat to a degree {fo 
great and intenfe, that it confounds the imagination. 
But however, the phyfician who has it remifs, will 
not do ill to ufe more confideration, becaufe the 
heat rifing to the brain may thereby come to reach the 
pitch which this power requires. 

As a farther proof of what we have afferted, weoften 
find, that in the fame cafes, and even leís dangerous, 
princes and great lords often fall under the phyiicians 
hands, when perfons of lefs confideration do well 5 and 
this can only be, becaufe the confequence of the one 
produces a fear, which is the effe& of that cold which 
caufes confideration, while in the other, the phyfi- 
cian’s imagination being free and unapprehenfive, he 
naturally directs thofe methods, which make for the 
- benefit and recovery of his patient. ; 

THis we have a late demonftration of in the per- 
fon of Fofeph emperor of the Romans, the brother and - 
predeceflor of his prefent imperial majefty Charles VI. 
who being taken ill of fymptoms which were judged | 
to prognofticate the {mall-pox, a confult of phyficians 
was held, who, by reafon of the confequence of the 
patient, being divided in their opinions, determined to 
ftay "till next day, to judge with more certainty of his 
_ diftemper: the wife men tarry'd accordingly till next 
day, and then ’twas too late : the {mall-pox, for want 
of being affifted, ftruck in; nor could they ever be 
driven out again; and that auguít prince, on whofe 
“life a thoufand great events depended, died a martyr to 
the over-great confideration of his phyficians: And it 
had been happy for him and his family, if there had 
been but one phyfician in Ewrope, and even if the ima- 
gination of that one had been overcome by his under- 
itanding or confideration, that a good experienced nuríe 
had been preferr’d to the whole faculty. 

: FROM | 
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From all that has been faid, ’tis eafy to obferve, that 
a perfon of a lively imagination is the moft likely to 
fucceed in the ftudy of the practical part of phyfic ; 
while the knowledge of the theory feems to be con- 
fined principally to perfons of a good memory, aflifted 
by a found underftanding. To which we may add, 
That the bold and fuccefsful practice of the late eminent 
Dr. Ratcliffe, among us of the Eng:1/h nation, affords 
many inftances of the truth of the doctrine above advan- 
ced, which are too well known to need enumerating. . 


CHA Po XV. 


To what difference of wit the Military Art 
belongs, and by what marks the man may 
be known, who has it. 


s 


> IS certain, that prudenceis a far more efti- 
: mable quality in a general, and ought rather to 
be rewarded, than courage or bravery ; for, as Vegetims 
faid, there are few over-couragious captains, that luck- 
ily accomplifh great actions 3 and the reafon is, that 
prudence is more neceflary in war than boldneís in — 
encountring. But what this prudence is, which is ne- 
ceflary, Vegetius could never find out, nor fpecify the 
difference of wit he ought to have, who commands 
in chief ; and no- marvel, becaufe the manner of phi- 
lofophizing on which this knowledge depends, was not . 
then found out. True it is, that inquiry falls not 
within our firft intention, which was to make choice 
of wits fit for letters; but war is a thing fo perillous, 
and depending on fuch deep councils, and it is of fuch 
importance for a prince to know whom to truft his 
power and eftate with, that we fhall do no meaner 
fervice to the commonwealth in teaching this diffe- 
rence of wit, and its marks, than in the other differen- 
ces 


> 
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ces of wit we have defcribed. You are to know then, 
that Malitia and Militia, as they have one name, fo 
have they but one definition; for by the change only of ' 
one letter, each reciprocally pafles into the other. What 
are the properties and nature of malice, Cicero recounts, 
when he fays, that malice is nothing elfe but a fly and 
wary proceeding in mifchief: and lo it is in war; no 
other thing is aéted, but how to offend the enemy, and 
to defend ourfelves from his ftratagems; fo that the 
beft property of a general is to be malicious to his ene- 
my, and not to interpret any of his actions in good 
part, but all in the worft fenfe that can be-taken, and 
ever to ftand upon his guard. Believe met thy enemy; 
with his lips he fweetneth, and his heart betrayeth thee, 
to make thee fall into the pit; he weepeth with his eyes, 
and if he light upon a fit occafion, he will not be fatis- 
fied with thy blood, Ecclef. xii. 

THE wit that is necellary as well to projeét am- 
bufhes and ftratagems, as alfo to evade them, Cicero 
has pointed to us, in deriving the etymology of this 
word, verfutia, which comes, as he fays, from the 
verb verfor, forafmuch as thofe who are winding, wily, 
double, and cavillers, in a moment play their tricks, 
and change their meafures with eafe. : 

THis property readily to nick the occafion, is a cer- 
tain induftry and fagacity, which belongs to'the ima- 
gination; for the powers which confift in heat, per- 
form their works with {peed, by reafon of which, 
men of great underftanding avail little in war ; becaufe 
this faculty is but ilow in its proceedings, béing a 
friend of uprightneís,- plainneís, fimplicity, and mer- 
cy: All which occafion great inconveniencies in war. 
Men of thefe qualities are not only unacquainted with 
thetricks and ftratagems of war, but alío are eafily cheat- 
ed, becaufe they truft every body. Thefe men are 
good to treat with friends, with whom there is no 
need of the wildom of the imagination, but only of the 
integrity and fimpleneís of the underftanding, which 
endures no tricks, nor to do wreng to any ; but they 
are of no ufe to centeft with enemies, who are over- 
reaching with their wiles, and therefore there is always 

occafion 
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occafion for the fame wit, to be on our guard againft 
them. Warineís muft be practifed with an enemy, 
frankneís and fimplicity only with a friend. 

Ir then the general is not in the leaft to truft his 
enemy, but ever to fufpeét that he may over-reach 
him, he muft neceffarily have a difference of imagina- 
tion, that forecafts, is wary, and can difcover the de- 
figns which are covered under fair pretences. For the 
fame power that finds them out, can only apply a 
remedy. It feems that this alfo is another difference 
of imagination, that devifes inftruments and machines, 
by means of which, fortrefles.are gained, tho’ almoft im- 
pregnable; camps are pitched, and each fquadron mar- 
fhalled in due place; the fit opportunities of attacks 
and retreats are known; as alío the feveral fteps in 
treaties and capitulations with anenemy ; for all which 
-the underftanding is no lefs impertinent than the ears 
are to fee withal. Therefore 1 doubt not in the leaft 

but that the art-military belengs to the imagination, 
fince all that a good captain ought to do, carries 
with it confonance, figure, and correfpondence. 

Tue difficulty is to know what difference of imagi- 
nation in particular is required in war. Which I can- 
not refolve with certainty, becaufe it is a very nice 
enquiry. Yet I conjecture that the art-military re- 
quires a degree more of heat than the practice of phy- 
fic, and that the choler be fomewhat allayed, but not 
atterly quenched. ‘Which is plainly feen im this, that 
the fubtileft and moft intriguing captains are not the 

_moft couragious, nor defirous of coming to blows, or 
giving battle, but rather by ambufhes and fecret ftra- 

tagems gain their ends; a property that Vegetius was 
‘more pleaied with than any other : For good generals, 
faid he, are not thofe that fight in a plain field, with 
equal danger, but rather [uch as make ufe of fecret fur- 
prizes, and without lofs of men, ever cut off the enemies 
force, or at leaft hold them at bay. The advantage of 
this kind of wit, the Roman fenate knew ; for tho’ 
they had’ many famous captains, who won abundance 
of battels, yet at their return to Rome, to receive 

the triumph and glory due to their enterprizes, the 
= wailings 
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wailings of the fathers for their dead children, the 
children for their dead parents, the wives for their 
husbands, and the brothers for their brethren, were fo 
great, that they diminifh’d the glory of the triumph. 

Infomuch, that the fenate refolved no more to chufe 
fuch valiant captains, whotook fuch pleafure in fighting, 
but rather men a little timorous, but very defigning ; 
fuch as was Quintus Fabius, of whom it is written, that 
it was a miracle to fee him offer a pitch'd battle in 
open field, efpecially when he was far from Rome, 
whence he could not readily draw fuccours, if he were 
worfted, All he did, was to dally with the enemy, 
and make ufe of ftratagems and tricks of war, by 
which means he performed great things, and gained 

many victories, without the lofs of one foldier : Ac- 

cordingly he was received at Rome with univeríal ap- 

plaufe, becaufe if he led abroad a hundred thoufand 
foldiers, he returned home with as many, except 
thofe that were loft by ficknefs. The publick accla- 

mations the people gave him was what Ennins has 

reported. | 


Unus homo nobis cuntando reftituit rem. 


As if he had faid, The glory of this man was to beat 
the enemy without blows, or effufion of blood, and to 
return home without loís of men. 

Some captains fince have endeavoured to imitate 
him : but becaufe they wanted his wit, and his de- 
figns, they have often flipt fair opportunities of fight- 
ing, whence have proceeded more inconveniencies, and 
greater lofles, than if they had given battle out of 
hand. ¿ 

Tue famous Carthaginian captain Hannibal, was a 
mafter in this fort of wit, and called, the father of 
warlike firatagems, being skilled in all the arts of cir- 
cumvention, and all manner of plots requifite to enfnare 
his enemy. 3 

Yue marks by which he may be known who hath 
this difference of wit, are very uncommon, and well 
worthy confideration. Plato faid, that he who would 
be mafter of this talent, can neither be valiant nor good- 

Eds naturd, 
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natur’d, becaufe prudence (as Ariforle has told us) con- 
fifts in coldneís, but courage and valour in heat. Now 


as thefe two qualities are inconfiftent, and contrary to 


“each other, in like manner it is impoffible that the 


“fame man fhould be very valiant and prudent at once, 


Therefore it is neceflary that his choler fhould burn to 
fuch a degree, as to become black, that he may be 
prudent; but where this kind of melancholy reigns, 
by reafon of its coldnefs are ingendered alfo fear and 


» cowardice: And it may be generally obferved, that 


7 


if children are extremely timorous, it is a fign they will 
prove very wife ; becauie the materials they were raifed 
from were much burnt, and of the nature of atra 
bilis. But there falls out a thing very obfervable, that 
of the four moral virtues, (prudence, juftice, forti- 
tude, and temperance) the two firft require wit and a 


- good.temperament, to be put in practice; while for-. 


~titude and temperance are virtues which a man carries 


‘in his own hands, tho’ he wants a natural difpofition 
to them; for if he makes but {mall account: of his 


“dife, and fhew of courage, he may well do it; but if 


the be valiant by natural difpofition, Arifforle and Plate 
fay very well, it is impoffible for him to be wife, tho’ 
he would : After this manner then there is no repug- 
nance, but that a prudent man may acquire both cou- 
rage and fortitude; for a wide man has the underftand- 
ing to hazard his honour for his foul, his life for his 
honour, and his fortune for his life ; as it daily hap- 
pens, From whence it comes, that gentlemen being 
‘more honourable, fignalize their bravery herein as vo- 
dunteers in an army, and undergo all. manner of fa- 
tigues, tho’ they have been bred in the midít of plea- 
fures; and all for fear of being efteemed cowards. 


Whence came that faying, God keep me from a gentle- 


man by day, and from a thief by night; for one to be 
feen, and the other wot to be known, fight with double 
courage. ee fit bo 
- Bur however, if a gentleman had it’ in charge to 
encamp an army, and were to give orders to furprize 
the enemy, if he had not a wit proper for it, he would 
commit athoufand blunders; becaufe prudence is not 
4 ; ic ae ie 
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in the hand of man. But if he had orders to guard: 
a país, he might well be depended upon, even thought 
he were naturally a great coward. The fentence ob 
Plato is to be underftood, when a prudent man follows 
his natural inclination, and corrects not the fame by; 
reafon. And fo is it true, that the very wife cannop 
be couragious by a natural difpofition ; for aduft cho» 
ler, which makes him prudent, the fame, fays Hippos 

crates, makes him timorous and a coward. ; 
T HE fecond property the man ought to have tha: 
“hath this difference of wit, whereof we treat, is ta 
be mild; and good conditioned ; becaufe he forelees : 
»thoufand things in his imagination, and allowing tha 
the leaft flip and mifcarriage may prove the lofs of az 
army, he ever has an eye to the main chance. Bu 
thofe that know little, call carefulneís, a toil ; chai 
tifement, cruelty; mercy, foftnefs ; fufiering and dif! 
-fimulation, good-nature : Which proceeds only from 
the dulnefs of men, who diftinguifh not the worth a 
things, nor which way they are to be managed ; bu 
the prudent and wife are out of all patience, nor ca: 
they bear to fee things ill managed, though they hav 
no intereft in them. And therefore Solomon fays, Ec 
clef.i. I gave my heart to know wifdom, and to kno 
madnefs and folly, and perceived that this alfo | 
but vexation of fpirit ; for in much wifdom is muci 
grief; and he that increafeth knowledge, increafeth fon 
- yow. Asif he had faid, 1 have been a fool, and 1 haw 
been wife; and I have experienced trouble in ever 
thing : For he that fills his underftanding with abun 
dance of knowledge, reaps no other advantage, but t: 
- be more penfive and morofe. By which it feems, tha 
Solomon would have us underftand, that he lived mos 
contentedly in ignorance, than after he had receive 
wifdom. And fo in truth it is, the ignorant live mo: 
« carelefs, they are. in pain for nothing, and they thin 
no body in the world has more wit than themfelves.. 
- °T'a third! property of thole who have this diff 
“rence of wit, is, that they are regardleís of the: 
 drefs; they are generally homely, flovenly, their ftoct 
ings loofé:about their heels, ditting full of wrinkle 
the: 
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» their cap flouching on one fide, fond of old cloaths, 
+ never caring for change of fuits. y 
Or this humour, (fays Elorms) was the famous cap- 
tain Viriatus, a Portugueze, of whom (enlarging on his 
great humility) he {peaks, and .afirms, that the pooreft 
common loldier in all his army "went not lo meanly 
clad as he. Though, in truth, this was no virtue, nor 
did he do it with defign, it being a natural defeét of 
-«thoíe who have this difference of imagination, whereof 
«we treat. The negligence of fulius Cafar much de- 
.ceived Cicero, for being asked (after the battel) theyea- 
Jon that moved him to take Pompey’s part, Macrobius 
«tells us, that his anfwer was, his girding deceived me; 
as if he had faid, I was deceived in obferving fulius — 
~~ Cafar in fuch an undreís, never having his girdle tight, 
(whom the foldiers in way of a by-word, call’d dangle- 
“coat :) though this fhould rather have induced him to 
have believed, that he had the wit fit for a council of 
war 5 as Sylla could remark: fo Suetonius has told us, 
-who feeing this great captain, when a boy, and fo 
¿carelefly drefs'd, bid the Romans, beware of the ungire 
boy. 
tad oe E hiftorians alfo take notice of Hannibal's re- 
gardlefnefs of his cloaths, and his fandals, and how 
Little he cared to go neat, or fpruce. 
HIPPOGRATES, defirous to thew the marks by. 
_ “which the wit and ability of a phyfician might appear, 
“samongít many others he found to that purpofe, has 
“fet down as the principal, the.drefs and equipage of 
his perfon. He that’ is cleanly about his hands, often 
“pares his nails, glitters with diamond rings on his fih- 
“gers, wears perfumed gloves, and is very nice in every 
. thing, one may very well fay, is a man of fmall un- 
«derftanding. You may know, faid he, men by their cloaths ; 
“fe the oftner you fee them curious in their being modifh, 
and fpruce, the more you ar@to avoid them; for thele 
J perfons are good for nothing.’ — Ag 
‘Bur the reafon of it is, that the great underftand- 
“ing and the great imagination defpife the gaudy out- 
\ fide, affected by the men,’ whofe foul lies in drefs, and 
¿who fecm- to be turned, as it were, infide out: But 
| d Ga y 
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yet this is not their virtue neither; for it would bo 
better that they obferved a medium, and would fo tas 
condeícend to the mode of the world, as to avoid fina 
gularity, and flovenlinefs, and appear decent. : 
In. the prefent age, and among us in England, there 
is fo remarkable ‘a difference, from: the plainneís afi 
fected by thofe heroes of antiquity, that one principa: 
part of the glory of our modem foldiers, is drefs ana 
outward appearance; and it has been the fole induce: 
ment of many a gallant fellow, to defpife occupation, 
much better fuited to his genius and capacity, purely 
for the fake of ftrutting, in time of profound peace: 
¡at the head of a company of better men than himéelf: 
ina {carlet coat, finely lac’d or-embroidered ; to which, 
not_many years ago, we remember, were added, the 
farther decoration of a rich golden net-work fafh, and 
a fine feather, ‘ill. the emulating vanity of  thein 
brother-heroes of the city 'trained-bands put this parti 
of foppery out. of countenance among the pretty 
fellows. of the blade; for. whoie fake, '*tis to. be hoped.. 
that our author’s doctrine may not! be inculcated with-- 
out fome exceptions. 
Tue fourth mark and property, is, to have a bald! 
pate; and the reafon of it is plain, inafmuch as this: 
difference of imagination, as alfo all the reft, have 
place in the fore-part of the head; and exceflive heat 
burns the skin of the head, and -clofes the pores thro’ 
which the hair is to país; befides, that the. matter: 
whereof the hair is made; is,,(as-the, phylicians fay), 
the excrements which the brain fends forth in the time: 
_ ofits nourifhment; and by the great fire there, all thefe: 
excrements are waited and confumed, and fo the mat-- 
ter fails whereof they are produced. | 
Wuicu philofophy had. Fulius Cefar underftood,, 
he would not have been afhamed of his bald head, fince: 
to cover this defect, he@turned over. his forchead..the: 
hinder part of his hair. And “Swetonius. tells us, thatt 
nothing was more pleafing to him than what the fe-- 
nate enacted, that he might always wear ‘a laurel ont 
his head, on no other ground than to cover his bald-- 
nefs. There is indeed another fort of baldnefs, which 
| | proceeds: 
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proceeds from a brain hard, earthy, and of grofs parts; 
but this is a fign of a man defective in underftanding, 
imagination, and memory, and. with which we have 
nothing to do. A 

Tue fifth mark by which they are known who 
have this difference of imagination, is, that they are 
men {paring in words, but full of fentences; and the 
reafon of it is, that their brain being hard and dry, they 
muft of necefflity failin memory, to which belongs 
choice of words. : | 

THe fixth property is to be fhame-faced, and to 
take offence at obicene and filthy talk. And fo Cicero 
fays, that men who are very rational, imitate the mo- 
defty of nature, who has hid the unfeemly and inde- 
cent parts, which fhe made to provide for the nece 
fities of mankind, and not for beauty, upen which 
parts fhe would not have us caft our eyes, or lend an 
ear to their names. And fo in the hiftory of Fulins 
Cafar, we meet with an act of the greatelt modefty ; 
for while he was ftabb'd with poniards in the fenate 
(feeing that there was no poffibility of efcaping death) 
he fell down on the floor, wrapping himfelfup in hisim- 
perial robes, fo that after his death he appeared ftretch’d 
out very decently, with his legs and other parts co- 
vered, which might be oftenfive to the fight. 

T He feventh property, and the molt important ot 
all, is, that the general be fortunate and lucky ; but 
this can hardly be called a feparate property, being 
the eficét, principally, of the prudence and forefight 
of the general; and therefore when we find a man 
prudent and wife; thus we fhall know. certainly, 
that he has the wit and ability requifite to the art mi- 
litary. Ffulims Cafar making ufe of great prudence 
in all his defigns, was the happieft general that ever 
was in the world ; infomuch, that in the greateft pe- 
rils he was wont to animate his foldiers in thefe words; 
Fear not, for Cafar and his fortune attends you. By the 
word fortune intimating nothing more than that cufto- 
mary good fucceís, which always attended hisaétions, 
and which was the natural effect of his extraordinary 
prudence and forefight. ) 

. G 3 He 
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He that invented the game of chefs, left a model 
of the military art, reprefenting therein all the fteps 
and contingencies of war. And in like manner, as in 
this play, fortune has no fhare, nor ought the winner 
to be call’d fortunate, nor the: lofer unfortunate; {fo 
the captain, who is the vanquifher, fhould be -cal- 
led wife, and the vanquifh’d ignorant; and not the 
one fortunate, or the other unfortunate. The firft 
order in the game was, that in mating the king the 
game is won; to fhew us, that all the ftrength of an 
army lay in the good’ head ot the leader, or general. 
And to demonftrate, that there are allotted as many 
men to one as the other; to the end, that, whoever is 
lofer, may be affured, he wanted skill rather than fortune. 
Which yet appears more plain, if we confider, that a> 
good gamefter may give half the men to a worfe, 
and yet for all that get the game. 

ANOTHE R order is, that the pawns are not to move 
backwards; to advife the general duly to forecaft all 
chances before he fends forth his foldiers to a fer- 
vice; for if they mifcarry, *tis better to be cut off 
upon the fpot, than to turn tail ; becaufe the foldier is 
not to know when time is to fly or fight, fave by di- 
rection of his captain; and therefore as long as he lives, 
he is to keep his poft, under pain of difgrace. 

ANOTHER rule is, that the pawn which has made 
feven draughts without being taken, is made a queen, 
and may make any draught at pleafure, and takes place 
next the king, as one fet at liberty, and made noble. 
From which we are to underftand, that it highly im- 
ports in war, in order to make the foldiers valiant, to 
proclaim donatives, free camps, and preferments due 
to them that fignalize themfelves; efpecially if the ad- 
vantages and honour are to defcend to their pofterity ; 
for then they will behave themfelves with greater cou- 
rage and gallantry. And lo fays Arifforle, that a man 
values more the greatneís of his family than that of him- 
felf. This Saul well perceived, when he caufed it to 
be proclaimed in his army, what fhould be done to 
the man that kil'd Goliab, 1 Kings xvii, That the king 
fhould 
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frould enrich him with great riches, and give him his 
daughter; and make his father’s honfe free in Irael. 

Tux reafon of this is very clear in natural philofo- 
“phy; for there is no faculty of all thofe that govern 
man, which will willingly work, unlefs there be fome 
advantages to move it. From all which may be ga- 
thered, the importance of making the pawn a queen, 
which bas made feven moves without being taken ; 
for how many noble men foever there are, or have 
been in the world, have fprung, and will {pring from 
pawns and private men; who by their courage have 
‘done fuch exploits, as they have merited for them- 
-felves and their pofterity, the title of gentlemen, knights, 
lords, earls, marquifes, dukes, and kings. 
Wen a man performs fome heroick aétion, or 
‘gives proof of any admirable virtue, or extraordinary 
work, he may be faid to be new-born, and procures 
for himfelf new parents, and lofes that being which 
he had before. Yefterday he was called the fon of 
Peter, and nephew of Andrew; to day he is called, The 
“fon of his own actions; and though he was ever fo ob- 
{eure before, his-aGtions having ennobled. him, he be»: 
comes the firft of his family, and lays the foundations. 
ofa grandeur for his defcendants that fhall outvie the:: 
moft {plendid titles: Inthis fenfe that gallant captain faid 
well, to a perfon of family, who upbraided him with. 
the obícurity of his birth: Tis true, faid he, you are 
“deftended from an ancient flem; but who ever did any * 
móre than hear of your anceftors names for many genera= * 
tions? But land. my right-hand, (which. I now. acknow-.' 
ledge for my father) are: better gentlemen than you and 
all your family:: And if you difpure this, let our prince * 
and the commonwealth: be judges between us. Andi: 
to this purpofe it was that favenal rightly fays, that 
virtue is the only true nobility. 

I am of opinion, that a man ought to have fix things, - 
that he may be {aid to be honourable. . 
Tue firft, and moft principa’, is, his perfonal merit, 
in pradence, juftice, fpirit, and courage. "Tis this that 
makes riches and birthright; from hence grow titles 
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of honour. From this beginning all the nobility in the 
world draws its origin. a 

Th E fecond thing that honours a man (next to his 
own merit) is riches, without which, we fee no man 
efteemed in a commonwealth. | iF 

THe third is, the nobility and antiquity of his an- 
ceftors ; for to be well born, and of honourable blood, 
is a jewel of great value; but not without a great 
defeét; for of itfelf alone ’tis of fimall advantage, as well 
to the noble, as to others, when reduced to neceflity ; 
but joined with riches, no point of honour is its fupe- 
rior in the general eftimation: Nobility is therefore well 
compard to a cypher in arithmetick, which is no- 
thing of itfelf alone, but added to any number, en- 
creaies it. | 

Tue fourth thing that makes a man efteemed, is, - 
to have lome poft or honourable office. 

Tue fifth thing, which though the lighteft of all, 
is yet of fome confideration, is, to ‘have a good 
furname, that is acceptable, and that founds well in 
the ears, and not to be called by ridiculous names, as 
tome háve been, who have thereby been led to change 
their names, to avoid being a by-word in every one’s 
mouth. We read in the general hiftory of Spain, a 
good example to the people: Two ambafíadors being . 
arrived from France, to demand of King Alfonfus IX. 
of Spain, one of his daughters in marriage, for king 
Philip their mafter, (one was very handfome, and cali’d 
Urraca, and the other not lo agreeable, and call’d Blanca). 
The two ladies being both together in the ambaffadors 
prefence, every one looked that they would chufe 
Urraca, becaufe fhe was the elder, handfomer, and 
richer dreft; but the ainbafladors enquiring their names, 
ftumbled at the name of Urraca, and chofe Blanca, 
faying, that name would be more welcome in France . 
than the other, 

Tue fixth thing that honours a man, is, the orna- 
ments of his perfon, to go well dreís'd, and have a 
good equipage, and a great train of followers. 


Bur 
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Burt this may be reckon'd, in fome meafure, a di- 

greffion: To conclude this chapter, we have therefore 
only to repeat, that we have proved, that prudence 
and forefight are the fundamental qualities of a man 
that would make a great figure in the military art ; 
and that the virtues. of fortitude and temperance, which 
are but fecundary requifites, may be acquird, even 
againft habit, while thofe of juftice and prudence muft 
be, as one may fay, innate: And we fhall only add, 
that perhaps no age ever produc’d a more illuftrious 
inftance of all that’s advanced on this head, than the 
late great duke of Marléorough, who had the glory, ne- 
ver to be baffled in any of his projects: Who never 
fat down before a town, but he took it, who never 
fought a battle, but he won it; which particular feli- 
city muft be owing, morally fpeaking, to his extraor- 
dinary prudence and forefight, 
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Of the difference of wit that is neceffary to 
| the office of a KING. chat 


E \HE excellent Spanifh author, from whom we 
have extraéted the principal topics of the pre- 
ceding fheets, proceeds next to define the difference of 
wit that is neceflary to the office of a KING. 
He fays particularly, that as the office of a king goes 
beyond all other arts in the world, fo it requires the 
higheft difference of wit that nature can produce. 
And that of nine temperaments found among{t men, 
there is but one (as Galen affirms) that makes a perfon 
as wife as nature can herfelf: In which temperament, 
the firft qualities are fo juftly balanced, and fo well 
proportioned, that neither a heat excceds the cold, 
u 5 nor 
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nor the moift the dry, but all is found equal and har- 
monious, as if really they were not contraries, nor had 
any natural oppofition: Out of which arifes an inftru- 
mient ío well fitted and turned tor the operations of 
the rational foul, that the man is provided with a 
perfect memory for things paft, a {trong imagination 
“to penetrate into the future, and a great underftanding 
to diftinguifh, infer, argue, judge, and make choice. 
- Of the other differences of wit, which we have re- 
counted, not one, fays he, is entirely perfect; for if’ 
a man has a good underftanding, (becaufe of much 
dryneís) he cannot learn’ the fciences belonging to the 
imagination and memory; and if he be furnifhed with 
an excellent imagination, (through much heat) he will 
be difabled for the {ciences relating to the underftand- 
ing and memory; and if he has a happy memory, 
(becaufe of much moifture) we have already made it 
appear, how great memories are incapable of all the 
{ciences. Only this difference of wit, which he is about 
¿to define, is that which anfwers all the arts in pro- 
portion. 

H ow inconvenient is it, proceeds he, for one fcience 
not to be able to unite the reft, Plato notes, faying, 
that the perfeétion of each in particular depends on the 
knowledge of them all in general. There is no fort 
of knowledge at what diftance foever it may be from 
another, that ferves not to render it more perfect when 
it is fully known. He fays, that the principal figns 
which diftinguifh this difference of wit, are the fol- 
lowing: | ES 

Tue frff, in the words of Galen, is to have the 
hair nut-brown, between fair and red, which proceed- 
img from age to age, comes to fhow more golden. 
And the reafon of it is clear, for the material caufe of 
hair, is, as phyficians hold, a grofs vapour, rifing from the 
digeftion performed by the brain at the inftant of its nou- 
rifhment. If there enter much flegm in the compofitt- 
on of the brain, the hair will be fair ; if much choler, yel- 
low as faffron; but when theíe two humours are found 
equally mid, the brain remains temperate, in 
COG, 
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cold, moift, and dry;. but the hair brown, and partici-, 
pating of two extreams, is very deceitful, . 

Tu a fiend mark, ‘that he ought to have who has 
this difference of wit, Galen fays; is to be well fhap'd, 
airy, agreeable, and pleafant, fo as the fight takes plea- 
fure in beholding him, as a figure of rare perfection. 
And the reafon of it is clear, for if nature be ftrong, 
and have well-tempered materials to work upon, fhe 
duly makes the beftand moft accomplifhed in the kind; 
being fomewhat difabled, the employs. moft of her- la- 
bour in the formation of the brain, becaufe that is the 
chief refiderice of the rational foul, whence we fee 
many men vaft and deformed, but. yet of excellent 
Wits. 

Tuar for what regards the ftature, the middle-fize 
is better than over-tall or fhort: And if it fhould in- 
cline to either extream, it is better too fhort, than tall, 
for bones and flefh much incommode wit, and big 
men have much moifture in their compofition, which 
dilates the flefh, and makes it more pliant to. receive, 
the augmentation, which the natural heat procures. It, 
fares quite contrary in little bodies, “for through their 
over-dryneís, the flefh cannot take its courie, nor the, 
natural heat enlarge or ftretch it out; and therefore 
they remain of a low ftature. But amongít the firit 
qualities, we have prov'd before, there is none lo pre-, 
- judicial to the operations of the rational foul, as much 
moifture, nor that fo quickens the underftanding as 
dryneís. 

Tae third mark. by which this difference of wit 
may be known, 1s, as Galen fays, that he be virtuous, 
and of good conditions; for if he be lewd and vitious, 
Plato fays, it is owing to fome intemperate quality, 
“that is in him, and if fuch a one would praétife what 
is agreeable to virtue, he muft firft renounce his.own. 
natural inclinations... But whoever’ is of an exact tem- 
perament, lo long as he continues in that ftate, ftands. 
im. no «need of any .fuch. diligence ;+for, the inferior , 
powers require nothing from him that: is contrary to, 
reafon. Therefore Galen fays, that to, one that has 
this temperament, we need not prefcribe a dict, Mae , 
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he fhould eat or drink, for he rarely or never exceeds’ 
the quantity or meafure that phyfc would fet him. 
And Galen contents not himfelf with calling them moft 
temperate, but adds further, that it is not fo much as 
neceflary to moderate the paflions of their foul, for their 
anger, their grief, their joy, and their mirth, are mea- 
fured always by reafon. Whence it follows, that they 
are always healthful, and never fickly, which is the 
fourth mark. bes ; 
Tue fifth property of thofe who enjoy this good tem- 
- perament, is, to be very long-liv’d, as being very power- 
ful to refift the caufes and occafions of difeafes; and’ 
this gives the greateft advantage imaginable to the prince, 
by ftrengthning his experiences, and blefling his domi- 
nions with a regular purfuit of councils and views, that 
muft needs render them both profperous and happy. 

Tue laf? mark is what naturally refults from all the 
reft; for a prince form’d fo excellently as is defcrib’d, - 
muft neceflarily be very wife, of great memory for the 
paft, of great imagination to penetrate into the future, and 

_ of great underftanding to difcover the truth in all things. 

"These are the requifites our author lays down for — 
the perfon who fhall well-execute the office of a king, 
but as fuch a happy temperament is very rarely form'd” 
by nature, and an age produces not fuch a genius among 
all the fons of men, fuch great qualities are not to be 
expected often among princes, who generally fucceed 
by lineal defcent, and whofe families, though they may 
have fway’dthe royal fcepter for a long leries of years, 
have not often produc’d more than one great man, who 
"tis likely was the firft fovereign of his race, and by: 
his virtues (perhaps from an obícure beginn'ng) trant= 
mitted the diadem to his remote defcendants. 

"T 1s almoft too melancholy a reflection for human . 
nature to fupport, to ruminate on the wretched paucity: 
of great genius’s in the royal families of Ewrope for thete 
laft two hundred years. Since Charles the Vth. empe-- 
ror and king of Spaía, what have Germany or Spain pro- 
duc'd worthy the glory of the imperial or royal name? 
w——« The perfidy and wantonneís of power of Lomis 
XIV, by which he facrificed the true happineís of his 
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people and his own glory, to a wretched ambition, 
though a contiderable genius, will not make a fufficient 
exception for France to. boaft of any very great name 
lince Francis 1. and Henry 1V.—Guftavus Adolphus ftands 
alone for Sweden; for the valour and brutal fiercenefs of 
the late Charles XII. had feem’d to be his only great 
qualities, and he appear’d totally abandon’d of prudence 
and confideration, the chief glory of a great prince; 
and the exceeding miferies to which he had reduc’d his 
fubjeéts can never be aton’d for by his fortitude only. 
Denmark boafts not one great name in all that {pace of 
time we have mention’d ; and the unhappy conftitution 
of Poland fetters too much their fovereigns to intitle 
them to the benefit they now and then might expect 
from their elections, if they were ever fuffer’d to be 
free from the intrigues and chicaneries of their power- 
ful neighbours, which, on a vacancy, joyn’d to their 
“inteftine brangles, take place, and throw ’em into con- 
fufion, and-often caufe them to chufe the leaft deferving. 

As for Ruffa, before the late Czar Peter the Great, 
thofe vait dominions made the moft contemptible figure 
of any nation upon earth, and he ftands alone the glory 
of his country, and indeed unrivall’d by the greateft of 
all the princes among the moderns: who firft having 
inftruéted himfelf in the arts of government, of war, 
of navigation, and in all the fciences, became a painful 
{choolmafter to the moft barbarous and moft indocile 
people in the chriftian world. The Portuguexe have not 
one extraordinary genius to boaft in all that fpace: The 
Ottomans keep their footing, in Europe, only by reafon 
of the diflenfions among the chriftian princes, and have 
been dwindling for a century: And, fetting afide the 
fifth and feventh Henries, queen Elizabeth, and the 
late great king William the third (who was too. 
much cramp’d and mal-treated to exert his great ge- 
mius as he would. otherwife have done) what have 
the Engli/h to boaft, if we fay nothing of his * prefent 
majefty, as we have not included the now reigning. 
fovereigns of any of the nations we have particulariz'd, 


* N. B. This was written in the latter end of the Reign 
of his late Majefty King Gronez I. © 
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bécaufé no man can prefume to give charaéters of the 
living, fince none can properly be faid to be great or 
otherwifé, ‘till they have finifhed their race of glory or 
infamy, and had their triumphs or difgraces ended by. 
death. We have faid nothing of the two new king- 
doms of Sardinia and Pruffia, becaufe the one is the 
firft, and the other the fecond prince that have ever been 
of thofe namesand titles: Nor yet of the inferior fove- 
reign houfes, becaufe they are too much circum{cribed 
to be able to exert themfelves in a courfe of glorious 
actions ; except, indeed, the family of the Na/faw’s princes 
of Orange, who have been noted for fome ages, to have 
blefs’d the world with a conftant fucceffion of heroes, 
who had they been born to a powerful crown, would 
have fhone among the firft of princes. 

From all that has been faid, we are not to expeét, 
that any nation can be often bleft with princes of the 
temperament and capacity before-mentioned. And in- 
deed the whole race of mankind, feems to be dwind- 
ling and degenerating apace, not only from the greateft 
examples, but into vices and immoralities that are fhock-. 
ing to nature, to morality, and of the moft pernicious 
tendency to the well-being of civil fociety.—— But 
let us ceafe thefe difagreeable refleétions, and purfue our 
fubje@, that having laid down directions whereby to 
judge of the Education proper for different capacities, 
according to the principles of natural philofophy, we. 
may now give fome practical rules for Education that 
are more peculiarly adapted to the Engli/h tafte and ge- 
nius: which may be look’d upon as our mite, thrown 
in with a fincere and good intention, to better the age — 
in which we live, or at leaft to help to improve that 
which is rifing to fucceed us, | 

BEFORE we purfue our intended defign, it may not. 
be improper in this place, to collect together in one 
view, the principal heads of the preceding ‘theets, 
which at the fame time, that they will direct the Reader — 
to fuch particulars as may be moft to his purpofe, will 
be of ufe to him in perufing the rules we thall venture 
to lay down, in.the fubfequent pages relating to this 
important fubject. 3 do | 
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p. 1. JIZHAT vi is, and: what differences of it 
are ordinarily obferu'd among. men. 
Definition of the word wit. 
p. 2. Wit, a generative power, which becomes pregnant, 
but wants a midwife to deliver her. 
| Notion, or idea, the offspring of wit. 
p. 3. Cicero's definition of wit. 
His definition too fhort. 
po 4 A firong memory impedes the copioufne/s of the 
under fianding . $4 Y 
A fharp underftanding and. good ear, may make 
great progrefs in knowledge by the contemplation 
of natural things, without a mafter. 
Obfervations on a faying of Plato, .and on Solo- 
mon’s famous petition for wifdom. 
p» 5. According to Plato, the greateft wits requird for 
divine fiudies. « - | 
p. 6, Many perfons fet to findy divinity, that fhould 
rather have been fet to till the earth. 
Ariftotle's defeription of a learned man. 
Differences of wit. 


OL Pre BUST KO TEA IST 
p. 7. The -mafter’s:. labour, without: a genius in the: 
Scholar, ineffectual. 
Hardly any fetences to be learn'd without a mafter . 
Adam, of all mankind, the only one who came 
into the world perfectly inftruéted. 
p- 8. The innate excellency of fome forts of wit. 
The enthufiaftic or poetic wit. 
Pe 9. Recourfe had to univerfal caufes, before particular 
ones, unphilofophical. 
The poetical enthufiafm owing principally to the 
temperament. — | 
The four governing faculties in men. 
Great firength of body, a fign of grofs fenfe, & 
vice versa. 
p. 10. What temperament is requird by a tenacious 
memory. 
A good memory incompatible with a good under- 
flanding. 
Democritus of fo perfect an underftanding, that 
he loft his imagination. 
p» 11. Hippocrates's opinion of Democritus. 
Cor aoe TL 
The differences amongft men unqualify d for feience. 
To call a man fool, the greateft indignity that can 
be oferd him. - | 
p. 12. The capacities of youth to be diligently attended tos. 


A learned fool, or meer feholar, a moft contempti- 
ble charaéter. a : ] j 
- Employments adapted to genius, the way to make 
all men excel and be ufeful. 
Three a od kinds of incapacity. — 
P. 14. A fourth defect among men of letters. 


| NO CHAP TE ; 

p. IS. The child who has neither wit nor abil ty requifite 
to the intended [cience, cannot probe a great 
projicient, though he haue the baft maflers, 
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p. 16. 


p- 17» 


p. 20. 
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many books, and fhould labour at it all the 
days of his life. ; 

An example of this in Cicero’s fon Marcus. 

All the affiftances in the world of little ufe to a 
mind naturally incapable of {cience. 

Xenocrates call’d by Plato his hopelefs fcholar. 

Cleanthes provok'd to excel by fhame. > 

Demofthenes almoft a man before he could /peak. 

Thefe examples made Cicero hope to conquer his 
Sows incapacity. : | 

The true reafons of Tully’s miftake. 

Sciences natural to thofe only who have wits for 
PRS SRE ZO 

A mafter fhould narrowly fift a {cholar’s ability, 
and if he finds him incapable of learning, fhould 
refer him to fome other imployment. ~~ 

Thole who are unapt for one fcience, fit for another. 

Remarkable inftance of the difference of genius in 
three {chool-fellows. 

If there were examiners of wits in the public 
Colleges, there would be frequent removes of | 

Scholars from one ftudy to another. 

Many youths of narrow fortunes would be preferrd 
to rich dunces. 235 . 

The child’s inclination to be founded, before he is 
apply’d.to any particular findy. 

Man’s wit compar d to the earth. 

Childrens memories, why more retentive than 
thofe of men. 0 E 

Plato’s reafon for fetting good examples to children. 


. The refpeciive ages proper for the fciences. 


Languages to be learn’d in the tendereft age. 


Logic and argumentation in youth. 


The fpeculative fciences at manhood. 
Ariftotle’s opinion of the age proper for natural 


philofophy. 
Reajons ab children fhould not fiudy in or near 
home | | 


What is requifite to a good mafter. 
Order and firft principles, neceffary parts of edu- 

cation. 4 | 
The 
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P. 21. 


A brief AustRact 


The memory not to be loaded with variety of leffons 
or fiudies ; but the learner to be kept to one 
point till he is mafter of it. 

Indefatigable fiudy neceffary to complete a learned 
MAN. 

Wit, like other things, has its feveral fages. | 

At what age the underflanding is at the greateft 
perfection. — 

No author, that would. be confiftent with himfelf, 
Jhould publifh his works before he is 33 years old. 

Some exceptions however with regard to different 

_ confiitutions. | 

What perfons promife long, and what fhort life. 

By force of a natural genius, a man may fur=. 

. Mount all manner of difadvantages. == 

Cicero’s faying of attempting. to flrive again 

nature. 


CHA Pealy; 


That nature only qualifies a man for learning. 

Nature. qualifies, art facilitates, «but experience 
gains the. muafbery. ? y 

God the author of every perfect gift. 


. We ought not to intereft the Almighty in. every 


trifling accident, and apply to fupernatural | 

power, thofe effects which are owing to meer 
natural caufes. . a 
A familiar fiory of a conver/ation between a gar- 
 dener, a grammarian, and a natural philofo- 


= pher, illuftrating this point. | , $ 
The vulgar, who are unacquainted with natural 


caufes, fhould however be indulg’d in this way, 
rather than be thrown upon a worfe. 


. God the author of nature. 


How Ariftotle’s affertion, That God and Nature 
never make any thing in vain, is to be underftood, 
God's wifdom in creating the world in fuch perfect 
order, that it has fufferd no change from the 
beginning: dá | 1 
Ariftotle’s definition of nature. : 
A. 
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All rational fouls, as fouls, of equal. perfection, 
The temperament of the four firft qualities, the 


reafon of the difference of mens abilities and 
inclinations. y A 


p. 25. Diverfity of wit proceeds not from the foul, which 


is in all ages the fame. 
This different temperament which influences the. 
foul to ack differently in the fame body, as it 
alters in different ftages, by phyficians and phi- 
lofophers calld Nature. , 
The above opinion corroborated by Galens 
The influences of climate, diet, air, on the foul 
pop mane $e quer Mewes Mes. E 
The diverfity of nations, as to their bodily frames 
and the turn of their fouls, owing to this diffe- 
rence of temperament. SIDA 


p. 26. Galen's opinion, that men of penetration Jhowld be 


appointed to examine the different capacities of 
youth. 


Sige 2) a ge a Ae 

What power the temperament his to make aman 
_ wife Hid Good mAIur ds Wok OE Oe eG 

Hippocrates's affertion, that the foul is invariable, 
but the body always changing ; 
And that man proves fiupid or ingenious, accord- . 
ing as he is adbed by the elements of fire amd 

‘waters | ] pate 


p. 27. Galen’s error, in carrying this doétrine too far. 


The foul the agent, the body the patient. — 

If virtues and vices were habits depending purely 

on the. conftitution, tt would deftroy the doctrine 
of free-agency in men. 


p. 28. Contrary to this, the obfervation that there are 


many perfons who are virtuous im fpite of con- . 
ftitution. 

Wife men commit many indifcretions ; unwife per- 
form many difereet actions; which are proofs, 
‘that prudence depends not altogether upon the 
frame of body, but on the foul, 

; Hippocrates, 
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Pp. 30. 


p. » 31 


p. 


A brief ÁBsTRACT > 


Hippocrates, Galen, Ariftotle and Plato, all mif- 
taken in this belief, ris 

Perfect virtues are fpiritual habits. 

Organs of the body, however, may contribute toim- 

- pede.the: good pur poles of the mind. 

This corroborated by the words of St.Paul. 


9. What temperaments necefjary to the attainment 


of feveral religious habits. 


. Ariftotle’s praife of a good temperament. 


32. 


Hippocrates and Galen prefer the equal tempera- 
MENE ets ¡ 

But many philofaphers of a contrary opinion. 

Per/ons of equal temperament of {weet temper, and 
inoffenfive. 


Why fome phyficians difapprove of this equality. 


The {pring and autumn, why more fruitful of 
dijeafes. : 

Cold more conducive than heat to preferve virtue, 
and prevent undue ferments inthe rational foul. 

Fear, and a pale countenance, the effects of cold. 

Abfrinence of ufe-to mortify the natural heat, and 
preferve the virtues of the foul. 

Hippocrates againft the fafting of children. 

Sleep the greateft fortifier of our heat: - 

Waking generates crudities, cools the vital parts, 
and inflames the outward. | 

Sleep warms the inward parts, and cools the out- Qe 
ward, E 

Hence he that fleeps ill, is fubje# to cold difeafes. 


Much flefh,. according to Hippocrates, a fign of 


a feeble mind. 

Prayer and deep meditation. attracts the heat to 
the brain, and leaves the other parts frigid. 
Feeling, according to Ariftotle, the nobleft and 

mojt ufeful of the fenfes. . : : 
A weak ftomach in learned or ftudious men,. a 
bad indication. 
The ftomach, according to Celfus, to be principally 
_fortify d in fiudious men... 
Men of great genius generally melancholy. 
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A cold resido ¿pd the ice quility for the rational 
oul. 

Five different finges of mans life, each of which 
has its peculiar temperament. 

The [tate of infancy, its virtues and vices. 


. Plato from the very firft year gave rules ‘for in- 


feructing a child, 

The temperament of the foul in the ftate of 
Adoleicency. 

Difference of the temperament between the fiate 
of Youth and Infancy. 

The ufual temperament in the fate of Manhood. 


. The paffions predominant in this fate. 


The danger of this flate to the foul. 

A greatertemperature of body attends a man in 
his Middle ‘Age. 

Imperfections of the laft lage, Old Age. 


. As the body lofes its vigour, the foul (; newly di- 


vefied of the clogs. of matter) increafes in virtue. 


: Ariftole. however aptos fi od pido natural 


to old age. 


Trejo are, They niet cowards becanfe their fire 


ais extinguir de: 
They are covetous, "shir in shir laft flage. 
They are Lafpicious; from the tricks they have 
_feen-in the world. 
They are difident and bopelef im their under- 
y FAROS 000 
They are thartvede Ge; wanting blood hiel ba/h- 
fulnef proceeds frota: 
poet are incredulous, aecanfe of the jugglings 
have feet" 
estos: chi bildven have all the hale te imperfections. 
The fexes have the like di ed as the re/peétive 
Ages. 
Different. climates have thei peculiar virtues and 
VICES. 


Meats and d, drinks ts feed their pidas virtues and 


vices . : 
But fíill man left a reo age to choofe as he pleafese 
For the warft confiitusions can only excite. 
Man 
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A brief Avs TRACT. 


| Man by contemplation may acquire a habit diferent 


from his natural one. 


_ Three powers inman, memory, fenfeandi imagination. 


Of thefe, the imagination only alicentious power. 


P- 37- 


The operations of the imagination. 

How "tis in our power to ftrengthen one faculty,, 
and depre/s another. 

Which lays the fault of not fubjecting our paffions: 


to reafon at our own door. 


The ufe of ftudying divine matters to aft our 


good purpofes. 


Aman naturally impudent, incurable but 4 divines 


grace. 


CORSASP? YT 


p. 38. What part of the body ought to be well semper da, 


that the child may be witty. 
The philofophers before Wippocrates and Plato, de-- 
liev'd the heart to be the chief feat of reafon. 
Holy Scripture accommodates itfelf to that way 
of fpeaking. 

But thefe two great philofophers prove the braiss 
to be the chief feat of that divine faculty. 

Their. opinion generally followd. 

Ariftotle, for the fake of oppofition to Rato, only) 
adheres tothe old opinion. 


. Four qualifications of the brain requird by ther 


- rational foul conveniently to perform its prin-- 
cipal operations. 
Four other epings requir od under the good configu-- 
vation of the brain. | 
What outward form or fhape she head ought ter 
have according to Galen. 
What fhape of the head a fign of a dullard. 
The brains of two large” oxen jourd, mot equal ips 
quantity to the brain of one man. 
Thole brutes which come neareft man in cunning,, 
have more brains than larger animals. 
A. little head, according to" Galen, defective, be-- 
cauje it wants room for brains. — 
Al 


; p- 40» 


Pp. 41. 


p. 42. 
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A jolt head, being moft flefh and bones, and like 
a thick-rind orange, deflitute of pulp and juice, 
as bad an indication. . 

The rational foul immers'd in a great quantity of 
feb, a bad indication. | ‘ 


The foul of a very fat man, according to Chry- 


fippus, of mo other ufe than to keep his body 
from ftinking. 

Ariftotle compares a flefhy head to that of an ajs, 
which, for his proportion, is the moft flefhy of 
all beafts. 4 

Two forts of corpulent men. 

The black fumes and vapours arifing from the 
flomach and liver at the time of. digeftion, 
greatly overcloud the foul. 

A fpare body and abftinence as much elevate it. 

Why nature has made wife mens heads of a de- 
licate frame, and eafy to be diforderd. 

The communication between the ftomach and brain, 
and how the diforder of the one affects the other. 

Four ventricles neceffary to be in the brain. 

A continuity of parts alfo requifite in the brain. 

Where this continuity has been broke, what bad 
confequences have enfued. 

The brain ought to be of moderate heat. 

And to be compos d of very fine and delicate parts. 

The brains of brutes composd as thofe of men. 

Have alfo atemperament of the four firft qualities. 

Agree with man in the actions of the vegetative 
foul. a 

Have the like organs for nourifhment. 


Agree alfo with man inthe fenfitive foul. 


Likewife in local motion. 
And in memory and fancy. 


The underftanding the fole faculty that differences 
man from beaft. 


CHAP. 
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Pp. 43. 


P. 45- 


A brief AustRAact 


CMA er vit’ 


That the vegetative, fenfitive, and rational fouls: 
are knowing without teachers, when they meet! 
with a temperament agreeable to their operations. 

Temperament of the four firft qualities rightly) 
calPd nature. 


Surprizing; but natural effects of this tempera-- 


ment in plants, animals, and men. 


, p. 44. Inftinét of nature, a term the antient philofophers : 


recurr'd to, when they were toaccount for things: 
 beyoud their comprehenfions. 
Hippocrates, Plato, Ariftotle, refer thefe opera-. 
tions to the temperament we call nature. 
Galen imputes to fupernatural, what is the effect 
of fecond caufes. | 
The imperfections in the human body, which enfue 


upon an improper temperament, an argument 


againft Galen’s opinion. — - : 
Plato’s opinion better grounded, that the frft man 
only was made byGod, the refi produc’d by fecond 
canjes. pa E 
What temperament requir d by the vegetative foul. 
On what the excellency of the {entitive foul depends. 
Galen’s method to difcover the effects of the fen- 
fitive foul. ¡ e 
Inflances exploding the notion of natural inftind. 


. Theje inftances prove the temperament of the four 


frft qualities, to be the reafon of one beaft’s ex- 
celling another of the fame {pecies. | 

A farther inftance in the ant, and inahawk. 

A controverted point between Plato and Ariftotle 
how men-come by knowledge. 


- Plato’s opinion, that the foul is older than the 


body, &c. 


. This opinion erroneous. 


Ariftotle’s opinion likewife erroneous. 


‘The true notion by what means man attains te 


knowledge. 
Pe Age 
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. 49. The natural temperament, by fome called inftind, 
how it inftructs infants to purfue what makes for 
their prefervation. 

But thee acts in children, adapted only to the 
vegetative and [enfitive flate, as in brutes, 
and not the rational, as in grown perfons. 

What effects the change of temperament in men, by 
ficknefs, STC. is attended with, 

. 50. Further remarkable infiances of the effects of this 

change. | 

. $1. Choler a neceffary requifite to a good poet. 

Infiances of frenzy heightening a poctical capacity. 

“ind even of creating a poetical capacity where was 
none before. : 

Hiftory of a page, who while delirious in ficknefs, 
was exalted to extraordinary perfections of genius ; 
but, cur d, return’d to the fame humble capacities 
be had. before. 

. $3. Farther infianees of the Spanith author of the 

force of this delirious enthufiafma. 

Perfons who have a proper difpofition for peculiar 
attainments, able to do furprizing things. 

. 53. Inflances of this from Ariftotle. 

-, Hippocrates gives the name of divine to fuch wo» 

derful effects. ; . 

The temperament, and not infpiration, the reafon 
why the children of the fame parents {hall differ 
in their capacities, and one be a poet, and the 
ether a dunce. 

54. Tully of perjons who are ignorant of natural caufes. 

Cicero's obfervation upon the different capacities 
| of naan. 

P- 55. ae endowd with capacity to diflinguilh three 

differences of times; the paít by his memory, the 
prefent dy his fenfe, che. future by his ima- 

_.. glnation and underftanding. 

Why Tally believ'd the foul incorruptible. 

Contrary tnflances to the opinion of Hippocrates, 
That diftemper'd perfons, who fecws ta have the 
Sift of prefcience, feldom recover. 

The ignorant can only judce of things paft, 

tl Bus 
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pags. But the prudent and difcreet faintly imitate God with 
O regard to forefight. see ‘ 
Tho in a much lefs certain manner than infpired ' 
‘perfons were endowed with, — tie. 


O A Ree VI 


p. 56. All the difference of wit in man proceeds from the 
cae three qualities of heat, moifture, avd drynels. | 
Each action requires a different inflrument. 

One organ in the brain to underftand, another to 

imagine, and a third to remember. 

‘Yet thefe different organs not diftinguifhable on 

diffection. 

For there ave many compound things in man’s 

body, whichour fenfes judge to be fimple. 

Uje of the fourth ventricle in the cavity of the brain, 

Reafoning and the digeftive faculty extremely op- 

pofite in their operations. 

The wifdom of Providence in placing the liver at 

fo great a diftance as it is from the brain. | 

No man fiudies with the fame edification imme- 

_ diately upon eating, as fome time after. 

Office of the fourth ventricle. 
p. 58. The ufe of the three little cells before. 
: The three faculties, the underftanding, the memory, , 
and imagination joined and united in each 
ventricle. | : 
Objection, that the three ventricles are fuperfluous, if" 
the fame powers be join’d in each, anfwerd. 

p- 59. The rational foul, while in the body, cannot exer-. 
cife her operation without the mediation of. cor-. 
poreal infiruments. ; be: 

Of the four qualities, viz. heat, cold, moifture, 
and drynefs, that of cold, according to Galen, of' 
no ufe in the operations of the rational foul. 

p. 60, Ariftotle of the contrary opinion, who afferts, that 

es a more delicate fenfe and underftanding, proceeds 
from the thinner and cold blood, than from the: 
hot and thicker. | 


e 
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His: 


p. Go. 


ps 


Pp. 6 


p. 62. 


p. 63. 
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His reajons why men in hot countries are generally 
more ingenious than in cold, 

Men of very hot brains, according to that philojom 
pher, are volatile and changeable. 

With which opinion Galen alfo coincides. 

But this muft be taken only with regard to mo- 
derate cold. 

Too intenfe a heat the canje of ficklenefs and in- 
fiability of mind. | 


, The effects of cold on the faculties of the mind. 


«Another kind of fteadinefs, which proceeds from the. 
compacine/s of the underftanding. 

Dryne/s, moifture and heat, are infiruments of the 
rational faculty. 

Anis and bees, who may difpute with men for 
wifdom, have a cold and dry conftitution, 

The hog, amofi fiupid beaft, of a moift one. 

This confirn’d by Pindar im his farcafm on the 
Beeotians. . 

Too much natural heat in the blood, replete with 
VALOUYS. : 

Wife mens children generally defective in wit. 

All the great men in fciences, melancholic. 

The prophet Ufaiah, with great truth, attributes to 
vexasion or forrow the improvement of the 
under landing . : 

A fiream of good fortune relases and moiffens the 
brain too much. 

And impairs the underflanding. 

Difpofes to fports, feafis, mufic, and indifpofes te 
Judy. E 


Hence the changes in the difpofition that fre- 
quently occur, even ia a wife man, fuddenly 
promoted from indigence to plenty. 


The memory alone, of all the faculties, not hurt by 


meijture. 

Why we call memory a rational faculty. 

Proper office of the memory. 

Memory a coffer or repofitory, according to Galen, 
for the underfanding. 


113 sp. 64. Why 
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p: 64. Why the memory is readier in children than grow 
perfons, Sta 

Ariftotle’s. reafon why childrens memories are 

,  readier than thofe of men. 

His difference between the morning and evening 
memory. 

Ariftotle miffaken in his affertion. 

An implicit faith not to be laid even upon the 
greatelt authors. 

p. 67. Fora flavifh dependance onthe opinions ef our pre-. 
deceffors may increafe our faith, but not im- 
prove our knowledge. 

Moifture the true reajon of a good memory, drynefs 
of a found underfianding. . 

Hence children who have a moift brain remember 
beft ; old men who have a dry brain, have 
moft underfianding. : 

The true reajon why the memory is better in the 
morning than-in the evenings 

p. 66. Great memory and great underftanding naturally 
incompatible. 

Difference between ies and remembrance. 

Imagination arifes from heat. | 

The imagination contrary to the memory and 
| underfianding aljo. 

p. 67. But three principal differences of wit in men, cor- 
re/pondent to the three primary qualities. : 

_ Tho’ the underftanding is benefitted by drynefs, and 
the memory by moifiure, yet an excels of either 
detrimental to each. — 

Three principal actions of the underftanding, to 
difcourfe, to diftinguifh, to chufe. | | 

p. 68... The. memory - alfo divided into three ; that 

which readily receives, and as foon lofes; that 

which receives with difficulty, and retains 

long; and that which eafily receives, and is 

long a lofiags, | 

The imagination bas three differences alfo ; from 
each of which arife three otters. 


The 


p. 68. 


p. 


p. 70. 


69. 


. A great plague in Afia, 
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Three different forts of capacities ; 

1. The half-witted, or fmatterers, who are wnca pable 
of the abjtrufe or [mbtle pares of what they ftudys 
but with eafe get over the ealy parts. 

2, Themore docile, who receive firong impreffions of 

all they fludy 3 but require infinite pains and 
able mafters to underftand the feiences, and after 
all are not able to walk without the leaging- 
firings of other mens labours. | 

3. The perfect wits; who from the brightnefs of 
their own parts, penetrate every thing wip 

- very little afffiance. 
Thefe the only fit genius’s for writing books, Y 
- giving rules to others. 

The two firft claffes ought to be difcourag'd writing, 
fince they can be only collectors and plagiartes. 
The third fort, why term’d capricious wits by the- 

Tufcans. 
ees are of great ufe to a mafter of a fehool, te 
eat the head of the other two. 


CHAP. et 


Some doubts and arguments azainft the dottrine 
of the laft chapter, anfwer'd. 

The uncertainty of human wifdom. 

Objection 1. propos’d, and anfwer'd. 


_ As the underfianding improves, the memory 


grows worfe. 
Diftempers which impair the underflanding, oftes 
leave the memory and imagination vigorous. 
This point difcuffed and adjufted. 


. The memory not contrary to the underftanding. 


On the contrary, no faculty fo fubjervient to tie 
operations of the underfianding as that. 
which deprived men 

of their memories. | 
This occafioned temples to be dedicated to memory; 
as a goddefs. le 
Memory the treafury of the feiences, 


H 3 : of 
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P+ 74. 


p75 
( Po 76. 


Pp: 78. 
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If the brain be well-temperd, a man may have. ss 
good underflanding, with a great memory, tho 
this does not often happen. | 

Object. 11. propos'd and anfwer d. 

Object. Ill. propos d and anfwerd. 

The memory to be confidered under two heads. 

That part of the foul which imagines, the fame: 
that remembers, la ' 
Ariftotle’s error in believing the remembrance a 

different power from the memory. 

Object. IV. flated and anfwer'd. 


. The brain often poffeffes a temperament dikind frou 


the other parts of the body. 

Natural reafon for the difference of the flefh of 
women and children from that of men. 

Choler and melancholy harden the fle/h. 

Soft and delicate flefh a fign of weak intelleñivals. 

Eafy in men of equal temperament to guefs at theirs 
wits by the foftne/s er hardne(s of their fle(h. 

Signs from the hair to be attended to, in judging, 
of wit. 

Laughing a paffion that indications may be takews 

rom. 

on philofophers opinion of the caufe of laughter. 

Laughing fits more fafe in frenzy, than weeping 
ones. 

The author's opinion of the caufe of laughter. 

Men of good invention not rifible. 

The reafon of it. 


. Great laughers generally want imagination. 


Sanguine complexions generally great laughers. 
Men of great underftanding, who want invention, 
may be aljo rifible. 


-Objeét. V. fiated and anfwered. 


Pp. 81. 


. Two forts of moifture in the brains. 


Object. VI. fated and anfwer d. 

Objed. VII. flated and anfwer'd. 

Moderate exercife fattens. | 

Moderate fiudy improves the faculties. 

Objet. VIII. flared and anfwerd. IA 

Lwo kinds of melancholy, nataralandadaft. > 
il : pat Natural; 


ES 


of the preceding Work. PSI 
p. 81. Natural melancholy a bad temperament. 
p. 82. Atra-bilis, or adujt choler, according to Ariftotle, 
the right humour for wits. 
The nature of the wit: of Cicero. E 
, That fort of wit which we call cunning, is to be 
‘attributed to choler. 
The true, open and upright wifdom to what to be 
attributed. | 
p..83. The nature and compojizion of flow wit. 
Much plodding does good to fome conflitutions, 
harm to. others. “2 
Whence the extemporare capacity proceeds. 
Too much coldnefsor drynejs in fome the. cause of a 
_ flow wit. 


CHAP. Y 


P. 84. Each difference of wit is appropriated tothe {cience 
with which it moft particularly agrees. Brief 
inflances thereof. 

All the arts fettled upon certain. mniver/at 
principles. E : 

Only the art of poetry requires a peculiar aa 
innate talent. ee 

But in effect there is-no art or feience bgt requires 
A genius peculiar for it. ; . 

The duty of parents or tutors to find this out. 

Sometimes a native genius forces itfelf out of the 
courfe it has been fut to fimdy, into that more 

| fuitable toits talents. ay 

p. 85. “Tis neceffary.to be attended to, that fome occupa- 
tions require a good. memory, As graminar end 
languages, the theory of the law, pojttive 
divinity, cofmography, arithmetic. 

Some a good underftanding, as fehool-divinity, 
the theory of phyfic, logic, natural and moral 
Stee Sie andthe practice of the law, 

Thefe poftulata prov'd in three or four fclences. 

And firft astolanguages, which require memory. 

Pp 86. Secondly as to {chool-divinity, which requires. 
good under jianding. 

He 4. p. 87. 4 


ry 


p. 8% 
p. 88. 


p. 89. 


Pp. 90. 


Pp: 91. 


A brief AestTrAcT 


A, vemarkable inftance of an excellent {chool-- 
divine’s incapacity to attain pure latin. 
A fecond remarkable inftance of another divine. 
Great poets feldom have a good underftanding. 
This provedin the famous poet Pope. 
And by an infance from Ariftotle. | 
The true reafon of this ; vin. that the degree of heatt 
that is neceffary to inflame the imagination imi 
poetry, is too exceffive for the wnderftanding. 
Cicero alo aninflance of the truth of this. 
The moft judicious criticks, who feldom make good! 
poets, a further proof of this obfervation. 
Mr. Rymer a proof of this affertion, and fomer 
would name Mr. Dennis. 
Socrates a further inflance of this truth. 

A good vein of verffying in a youth, therefore, tt 
good prognoftie to judge of his genius. >, 
The fine vein of low humour peculiar to dean Swift: 

utterly unqualifies that Jingular genius for the: 
feverer fiudies. . 
How would the world be furpriz’d at a propofal tor 
print a body of divinity, or collection of fermons of 
this uncommon authors 1' | : 
His great improvements inromance. > 
And particularly of the renowned hiftory of Tomy 
- Thumb. | 
Mufick-mafters, chorifters, &c. a further proof. 
Fair writing a work of the imagination. 
A fingular inftance of this in a certain learned divine. , 
An extraordinary inftance of an excelleut Englifh 
 Senius, being incapable of writing legibly, 


. Youths that affed to flourifh and to draw, what their: 


genius bends to. 

lo read with a good grace, difcovers a certain kind' 
of imagination 

A good reader what fit for. 

——— Seldom a perfon of good conver/ation. 3 

The game of chefs, of ufe to difcover the force of” 
the imagination, á a Se 


P. 93. Students 


\ 


PO 93° 


Po OAs 


Dp. oF. 


P 96. 


Pp. 97 
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Students neatne/s in their books and chambers, (as 
the finical dreffes of beaux) difcover a genius of 
imagination, contrary to that of underfianding, 

Agreenble drolls, and perfons who conver/e pleasantly 
in the fame predicament. 

What the genius of fuch perfons is beft fuited to. 

Error of a vulgar obfervation with regard to fach 
per/pms abilities. | 

Slowne/s of fpeech in children accounted for. 

This quality in childhood, a fign of a great talker 

_ 1h maturer years. > 

A good voice, and a verbatim mentory no figns 

of a good underftanding. | 


CRA P. XT. 


That eloquence and politenefs of fpeech are feldom to 


be found in men of great underflanding. 

The errors of the vulgar on this head. 

The Athenian ignorance of this dettrine, a reafon 
of their wonder that Socrates wanted the gift 
of utterance. | 


The bad fiile of Ariftotle, the obfcurity of Plato, 


the unper/picuity of Hippocrates, the unconver- 
siblenefs of Virgil, andthe rude fpeech of S. Paul, 
fo many infiances of the truth of this doétrine. 

Wherein, however, St. Paul’s temperament was the 
moft accommodated to his vocation and mixifiry 
that could be. ae eae 

Even fupernatural gifts, when they fall upon a 
fuitable genius, more efficacious than if they 
fell on the contrary. 

St. Jerome’s reafon why the fame holy fpirit thar 
fpoke elegantly in the mouth of Tíaiah, fpeke 
in that of Jeremiah, in the fiile of a peafant. 

Why languages and polizenefs of [beech accord with 
pofitive divinity. 

A defcription of a perfon of fuperficial underfanding. 

The vuigar mofily taken by fuperfcialifis. 


P- 98. Why perfons who have only imagination and memory, 


are incapable of interpreting the holy eviptures. 
HF CHA P. 


“A 
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p. 98 CHA Pi Xk 


That the theory of divinity belongs to. the under= 
fianding, and preaching (which is the practice). 
to. the imagination; and. of the requilites of a. 
good orator. ‘ 
De 99. 4 good underftanding and a. great imagination. 
= __ feldom meet in. one perfon. 
The moft voluble preachers. have the- fhalloweft 
under fianding . 
They, only lightly, skim over the furface. of the 
feiences. 
Mankind generally taken by found rather than fenfe. 
The fenfe of a man of profound genius, lies too deep: 
for the vulgar to fathom. 
The former. voluble fort fhould. never. print. their: 
works. . : 
: The latter fhouid write rather than preach. 
Pp. 100. Oblivion the fate of the one; eternity of the other, . 
in:his works, | 
Rules laid down to qualify men for orators. 
A Juitable argument fhould be the firft choice of © 
an orator. 
An exuberant-invention a great requifite. 
A. quick imagination like a fetting dog. 
Much reading and. a. good memory necefary tes 
3 fupply the want of invention, + 
‘Pe 101. Book-learning, however, bounded and limitted, | 
and not comparable to a good invention... 
Order and regular difpofition another requifite to: 
an orator. 
Action the mof important qualification of an. 
orator. ; | 
Ation the fpirit and life of elocution. — 
A remarkable inflance of the efficacy of this gift, 
What difcourfes fujfer for want of action, and what. 
require it not. . 
Jue fiyle in {peaking well, different from that in. 
writing well, | . 


p: 1 92. Apa- 


of the preceding Worx. “ty 
p- 102, Application another great property of an orator. 
‘Unaffetied and elegant Language, another requi” 
jite of a good orator, _ 
A ae voice another neceffary prepay of fuch as 
would be orators. 
Pp. 103. Aready and flnent Tongue, another-property. 
Why melancholic men are not ready Jpeakers. 
Why the choleric, unmov'd, (peak well; but pro- 
vok'd, ill. 
> And the phlegmatic vice versa. 
p> 104. Wrath to the phlegmatic fmpplizs the > ce of 
: genius and fatire. - 
ae Ge Avifotle's reafon es men. of flow Jpeech [peak 
oud. 
All the above qualities of an orater are the 
effects of imagination. 
Orators- crop the flower of reafon only, and go not 
to the root. 
Py 105+ No rule fo general, but admits of fome exception. 
"Tis poffible, tho very rare, that all the faculties 
may unite to make a great genius. 
. This genius, if it were frequently to be found, the 
moft Adapted to preaching. 
Next to thefe, melancholy adufi is the properefe 
temperament. 
The tokens by which this temperament may be 
difcernd, 


Py 106. The third rank of men fit for preaching. 


CHAP Sir 


That the han of the laws pertain 16 the me- 
mory; the neues to the PAP 
. 107. Lawyers privilege, above ECHAS) 10 AVI 
4 : “ii add ae 
. An excellent genius reguir'd in A pleader. 
Pp 108. The uncertainty of the laws and difference of 
opinions in lawyers makes going to law precarious. 
The fentence of the judge, perhaps, ne more than 
his partiality, or at befi, but his opinion; nos 
sn infallible rule of right or wrong, 
oi 6 Pad 
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-p.108. fudements on appeals tothe laft refort, alfo pre-- 


carious determiners of right. 
p. 109. He that is once in the wrong, always in the wrong. 
Pleadors encouraged to undertake any caufe, by thes 
diverfity and uncertainty of the judges opinions. 
The remedies for this, to chufe men of great abilities. 
But the beft remedy is 10 avoid going to law at all. 
Rule to judge of a capacity for this indy. 


i AY. LV 


p. 110. That the theory of phyfic belongs part to the me-- 
mory, and part to the underftanding ; ana the 
pradice, to the imagination. 

Two things neceflary in a phyfician ; right method, 
and great practice. E 

Every man has his proper and peculiar fíate op, 
health. 

p. 111. The phylician ought to be acquainted with the paz 
tient’s conpitution. 

This not fufficiently attended to in the prefent praétice: 
What qualifications requifite for the theory of phyfsc: 

Different abilities in the profeffors of phyfic. 

Difficulty to meet with a genius fuitable to this art: 

p. 112. The knowledge of the caufes of diftempers belongs 
to the imagination. 

Reafon why ike knowledge of men of great under: 
fiandings lies in univerfals and not in particulars: 

Imagination is an impreffion firuck from. exterion 
fenfe. 

p. 113. Repugnance of a great imagination and good 
underflanding. 

What a good phyfician does before he undertakes te 
cure a difeafe. : 

p. 314. Indications taken of a difiemper from the imas 
gination. 

Imagination in this cafe may be term’dfagacity. — 
pe 115. Ufefulnefs of fludying authors in phyfic. 
\ The moft common things in any art, and. the eafiefy 
to learn, are the mojt important. 


* 


dad; 


fe 
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p. 115. And, vice versá, the moft puzzling and fubtile, 
the moft unncefjary in practice. y 
This enables aman of greater imagination than un- 
derfianding to arrive at a tolerable perfection 
in this art. : | 
p. 116. Mature deliberation in the practical phy/ician pro 
duttive of doubts, and often pernicious. 
Exemplify d in the cafes of great perfonages. 
More particularly exemplifyd in the cafe of the 
late emperor Jofeph. | 
A good nurfe does lefs harm in fome diflempers, 
than irrefolute and ignorant phyficians. 
p. 117. Dr. Ratcliffe, an inftance of the fucce/s of a bold 
and lively imagination, ~ 


de od fe Wy Y. 


To what difference of wit the military art belongs, — 
and by what marks the man may be known who 
bas it. : 

Prudence preferable a general in to bravery. 

p. 118. The word military whence derivd. 

Cicero’s definition of malice. 

No credit to be given an enemy. 

Cicero’s deferiprion of the wit neceffary for warlike 
frratagems. 

To nick the occafion, a work of the imagination. 

A good underftanding only, not a warlike quali- 
fication. . 

p. 119. Warine/s to be practisd with an enemy, franknefs 
and fimplicity only with a friend. | . 

A warlike genius bb oldes to the imagination. 

A greater degree of heat requird in war, than in 
phyfic. | 

- Unbloody viétories the moft glorious. 
P. 120: o Fabius's example moft worthy of apa 
aufe. 

Til ese by perfons who wanted his capacity. 

The great Hannibal a mafter of this fort of wit. 

- Plato’s marks of this difference of wit. 


= 


p. 121. Tp 
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p: 121. Tobe very valiant and very prudent, incompatibles. 
Timoroufune/s in children, a fizn of future wi/dor, 
Prudence and juftice require a good temperament ; 
Bus. Fortitude And. temperánce in a man’s own 
power:. 

So that a prudent man may acquire courage, 
and form a confuimmate charader for war, 

Point of honour ftimulates perfons mell-born to 

brave exploits. . 
Pp; 122. Tobe good-condition’d a fecond property requifite to 

this difference of wit. $ 

Several errors.of the vulgar, in mifcalling actions 
and. things. : 

Much knowledge makes atan more fenfible of bis. 
own imperfections, — 

Happinels of contented ignorance. 

Careleffne/s of habit, a third property of a natural 
warlike gentiss. 

p: 123. Viriatus, a famous Portugueze captain, a proof 

of this obervation, — : . 

Julius Cefar another proof. 

Hannibal azother proof. 

Hippocrates's judgment of a. perjón of mean un 
derfianding. — : 

Great under/tandings dejpife a gaudy outhide. 

Pi 124. However, a med and decency in habit molt 

eligible. : A | | 

Our prefent Englith heroes dwindled to beaux and. 
pretty fellows. at 

Baldnejs a fourth fign of this fort of wite — 

Had Julius Ceelar underfiood this mark, he would. 
not have been afham'd of his bald.pate, 

Pe 125. Another fort of baldnefs of quite contrary fignt- 

fication. : 

Sententionfne/s and pauciloquence a fifth mark of 
this difference of wit. . 

Modefiy of words and actions a fixth mark. 

Julius Calars prudence and forefight, the caufe of 
his great fuecefs, 

@, 126. The game at chefs, a model of the Military art. 


A parallel 


of the. preceding Worx. 139° 
p. 126. A parallel. between that game and.the art. of 
war. 
Encouragement and reward the life of bravery. 
pe 127. dn heroick action gives A Man, As 1£ were, new 
birth, and makes him his own father. 
Noble faying of a:gallant captain of obfcure birth. 
to a grandee... . 
Size things ufually thought. neceffary to make a. 
man himourable, 
iff, Perfonal merit. . 
p. 128. 2dly, Riches.. 
gdly, Antiquity of family... 
4thly, Dignity of employment. Pe 
sthly, Afurname of good found, and not ridiculous. . 
Infrance of the force of this feemingly trifling con: 
fideration. . 
- 6thly, Good equipages and a graceful perfor. 
Pr 129. Upon the whole, prudence and forefight the fun-. 
damental qualities of a great military genius. 
The late duke of Marlborough an example of a: 
fini? d character. in the art of war. | 


CHAP. XVI: 


Of the difference of wit that is neceffary to=the- 
office of A- KING. 
The royal office requires the higheft difference of 
wit that nature can produce. 
Galen’s deferiprion of the moft exalted temperament. 
in mature. °° 
p..130. The principal figns of this perfect wit, 
iff, The hair. | 
P. 131..2d, fymmetry of features and. beauty: of 
perfor. 
What flatureis moft adapted to this difference. 
3d, Virtue and good conditions, a- property of this 
fuperior differences 
py 132. 42bly, A healthful confiitution. E 
E 5thly, Long life a great advantage to a.prince of: 
fuch temperament. : 


Such 
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p. 133. Such a temperament or genius not produced in 
CA Abe ] E 
Not to be expected, in hereditary princes efpecially. 
Melancholy reflexion on the few great genius’s 
that Europe has produc’d for two centuries 
paft. 
p: 134. The whole race of makind appear apace to be 
7 dwindling and degenerating. 


{ 
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E had intended, as our Readers will fee by our 

Conclufion to the preceding Sheets, to have 
annexed a Seconp Part, calculated more particu- 
larly for the Education of the Englifh Youth, from 
their Infancy to Manhood: But being advisd, that fuch 
an Addition, as the Subje& was too important to be 
-redue’d into a very narrow Compafs, would lengthen 
out this Volume beyond the Compafs defign’d for its 
eafy and portable Conveyance (which the Reader will 
obíerve by the Smallnefs and Neatnefs of the Character, 
was a Point we had in View) and being fenfible that 
the Quantity of Matter herein contain'd, is equal to 
that of mot Books in Duodecimo,. of a greater Number 
of Sheets, and this being of itfelf a compleat and inde- 
pendent Piece, we have thought it proper to poftpone 
our Intention to fome other Opportunity. 

But having, however, a Vacancy of a few Pages, 
we think we cannot better fill it up, and more fuitably 
to the Subje&, than by the following Extract from an- 
other Spanifh Author of Note, Balta/ar Gratian, tran{- 
lated into Englifh, and lately publifhed under the Title 
of The Complete Gentleman, * pointing out how fucha 
one ought to fpend his Time, to make his Life Ufeful 
to Others, and Happy to Himfelf. And this we fhall 
do with very fmall Variation, and that only to avoid 
the Author’s Partiality to his Country, in one or two 
Inftances. 


« The wife and complete Man, Jays this Author, is 
«“ an Oeconomift of his Time. He divides his Life 
« into regular diftin@ Portions ; wifely confidering 
es how comprehenfive the Span is, how infinite the 
« Importance of it, and how fhort the Duration. 

* See Chap. xxv. intitled, The Difiribution of the Complete 
Gentleman's Life. | 

o e Life. 
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< Life, however fhort it is on other Accouñts, yc 


if it were not diftributed into Parts, would be like 2. 


long tedious Road without Lodgings or Accommo- 


- dation. 


“ Nature, expos'd to our Eyes for our Inftruction, 
divides her felt in the Space of one fingle Year into four 
different Seafons. “And this Variety in the Univerfe 
reprefents that Diverfity of Ages, which make up the 
Series and Contexture of human Life. The Spring, . 
abounding with. tender Flowers, is our Infancy; which 
is full of nothing but frail Hopes. The Summer is. 


“our Youth; a tempeftuous hot Seafon, wherein the. 


Paflions are kept ina violent Ferment and Agitation, - 
through the perpetual boiling of our Blood. dutumn, . 
crown'd with Fruits, is our Manhood; tis the ripe: 
Age of Man, full-grown and mature in his Principles, 
Projects and Counfels.. Laft of all is Winter; which 
is a true Symbol of Old. age, fucceeding our Man-- 
hood. Then every thing inus begins to decay, our 
Eyes grow weak, our Hair grey, our Teeth fhake,.. 
Wrinkles come, and the Blood's chill d: The whole 
Man trembles, ready at every Step to fall and tumble. 


© into. his Grave. 


« This Diverfity of Ages and Seafons inthe Gourfe.of 


' Nature, the wife Man proportionably imitates in the. 


Courfe and Order of moral Life. The firft Part of 


“his reafonable Years (if I may term them (0) he em- 


ploys in. converfing with the Dead;. the fecond in 
converting withthe Living; and the laft with him/elf. 
“ Let us expound this little Myftery. I mean then, 


that the wife Man dedicates the jr Part of his Life 


to. Reading, and this is not fo. properly Bufineís or 
Imployment, ° as it is a difpofing and prepating. of 
himfelf for it. However: this Sort of Study deferves 
its Commendation ;-for to learn, is the noblest Exercife. 
and Operation of the Mind; as Knowledge is the pe-. 
culiar Perfection that“ diftinguitheth Mankind, and 
gives one a.Pre-eminence over another. ‘But ifa Man: 
would improve and adorn his Mind to the beft Advan-- 
tage by his Reading, he ought teknow what Books 


““ are moft excellent and’ valuable in their Kind. - The 


£ Way, 
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Way to attain this ufeful, neceflary Knowledge is to 
converíe with learned Men, and aflift our own dit 
cerning Faculty with their Judgments and Approba- 
OÍ ey E 

« He begins with the Study of Languages, in the frft 


Place with Latín and French, which are the two 


univerfal Tongues, and the Keys of the World at 
this Day. He then applies himfelf to Greek, to Spa- 
nifh, Italian, Englifhand Dutch. This under{tanding 
of Languages is highly neceflary towards. our excel- 
ling in other Sciences; it enables us to know, to 
compare, and to ufe, upon Occafion, the various 
Thoughts, which the fine Genius’s of different Coun- 


tries have had upon a Subject. 


«« From Languages he proceeds to Hiffory, with this 
Caution, to pick and cull out thofe that are molt in- 


“ Ttruétive and entertaining at the fame Time. He 
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begins with antient Hiftory, and ends with modern, 
A great many People indeed follow the contrary 
Method. But that, methinks, is againft natural Or- 
der, and attended with this Inconvenience; that it 
leaves the antient to a great Hazard of not being read 
at all, becaufe, on Account of the Diftance of Time, 
tis lefs apt to engage our Affections or excite our 
Curiofity. However, the moft effential Point is not 
to chufe the moft florid, but the moft accurate. 
Writers, _whether in facred or prophane Hiftroy, in 
that of our own, or of other Countries. And, to 
prevent, as much as poflible, all Confufion and For- 
getfulnefs, we fhould range and digeft the Things 
we read into fome compendious Farm, to make 
them more portable for the Memory. We fhould 
carefully mark down. Times, Epochs; Centuries, 


- Ages; the Extent of Empires, Kingdoms, Common- 


wealths ; their. Progrefs, Revolutions, Changes and 


_Declenfions; the Number, Order and Qualities of 


the Princes, that have reign'd over thofe, States and 
Kingdoms, their Actions Military and Civil. A 
Man, 1 own, ought to have a happy Memory to- 
retain all this; but a certain Syftem which he may 
farm by his Judgment, will bea great Reliet- and 
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Affiftance to the Memory, and fupply what is want- 


“% ing to its Perfection. 


“ From hence he takes a Turn into the delighttul 

Gardens of Poetry; not fo much to exercife himfelt 

in the Art, as to gather upthe Flowers and Beauties 

of it. The reading of the Poets is not only an ex- 

quifite Pleafure to the Mind, but *tis moreover of 

infinite Advantage, and in fome meafure, if not ab- 

folutely, neceflary. And tho’ a Gentleman be too 

prudent to make Poetry his Bufinefs or Profeffion, 

yet he has not fo little of the Poct in him, but he 

can make a Copy of Verfesupon Occafion. But let 

that be his ne plus ultra. He readsall the true Poets, 

that is, all thofe that have excell’d. Their Works 
are full of judicious Sentences, fublime Thoughts, 

noble Sentiments, elegant Turns, happy Expreflions; 

in a Word, of a thoufand delicate Strokes and Touches 

of all Kinds, which form, elevate and embellith the 

Underftanding. But tho’ he efteems all the Mafters 

of the Art, and derives Benefit and Improvement 

from them all, yet he has fome that are his peculiar 

Favourites, that he more particularly cherifhes than 

the reft. Such is Horace, for Example, or * Mar- 

tial; the one is a conftant, perfect Model of true. 
Wit, delicate Senfe, elegant Choice, exquifite Tafte, 

and Excellence in every Refpe&; the other is un- > 
doubtedly the moft extraordinary, and will remain 

fo, in the Art of cooking up a Thought with the 

moft poignant Seafoning and exquifite Relifh. _ 


“© To Poetry he adds the other Parts of lideral, genteel 


Knowledge, and fo gathers up a Treafure of that 

agreeable. polite Learning, which gives Luftre and 

Beauty to the moft abftrufe Sciences, 

“* From this polite Learning he enters upon Philofophy, 

and in the firft Place upon Natural Philofophy. He 

ftudies the firft Principles of Things, the Struéture of 

the Univerfe, the Contexture of hunfan Bodies, the . 
Properties of Beafts, the Virtues of Plants, and the 

Qualities of Metals. But he dwells the longeft upon | 


* Our Author was of Brldilis, the Poet Martial’s Country. 
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$ Ethicks, or Moral Philofophy, which is the proper 
“ Food of the Soul, and what perfects her in all the 
e Virtues and Qualifications of a Gentleman. This 
e Science is to be collected chiefly out of the Sages and 
< Philofophers, who have reduc’d it into Sentences, 
e Axioms, Emblems, Satires and Fables. He grows 
« enamour’d of Seneca, Plato, the feven wife Men, 
< Epictetus, Plutarch, without dildaining the amufing 
< and inttructive Z/op. a 

« He then applies himfelf to Cofmography of both 
e Kinds; he learns to meaíure the Land and the Sea; 
<< to diftinguifh Climates, Latitudes, and the four Di- 
e“ vifions of the World; the Provinces, Nations, King- 
e doms and Republicks compriz’d therein. He finds a 
e double Advantage in this Study; the one is to know 
e“ all this, and the other is to be able to di/courfe upon 
« it; that he may not be like a great many ignorant 
e Perfons, that fcarce know the Climate they live in. 
e He then acquires the Knowledge of the celeftial 
es Globes, which roll over our Heads; he obferves their 
e various Motions, numbers the Stars and Planets, and 
e acquaints himielf with their Influences and Effects. 

« As to Affrology, he examines no farther into that, 
© than Wifdom allows. 

« All thefe Studies terminate in the conftant reading 
« the Holy Scriptures: For that is undoubtedly the moft 
« profitable, the moft comfortable, the moft agreeable 
« and {fatisfaétory Reading, both for the Sublimity and 
e Variety of the Matter contain’d in the facred Pages. 
e King Alphonfo the Magnanimous, in all the Multipli- 
e city of hisimportant Affairs of Peace and War, found 
e Time to read the whole Bible fourteen Times over, 
* together with Commentators and Expofitors. 

«< This is the Price, at which he purchafed the glo-. 
* rious Appellation of a Compleat Gentleman. Moral 
© Philofophy makes the honeft Man; Natural Philofophy 
- © the ingenious Man; Hiftory the Man of Experience ; 
© Poely the Man of Wit; Rhetorick the eloquent Man; 
*¢ polite Learning fheds a dittufive Grace and Ornament 
“ upon all Kinds of Literature; the Knowledge of the 
“ World conftitutes the intelligent Man; the Study a 
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the facred Pages forms the good Man; but All this 
muft go together to make the perfec, compleat Gen- 
tleman. | 

* The fecond Part of Life he dedicates to the Con- 
verfation and Knowledge of the Living, and to enjoy 
the greater Variety of that Pleafure, he travels into 
different Nations and foreign Countries. ‘This Incli- 
nation to travelling is a great Happinefs to him that 
undertakes it for the Sake of Improvement, with 
the Curiofity of getting a perfonal Information of 
Things, provided he has a Capacity for that Purpofe. 


He meets with fome Fatigue indeed in feeking and 


fearching; but then he finds infinite Pleafure and 
Satisfaction in difcovering and examining all the Cu- 
riofities of the World, and in making his Ufes and 
Improvements from them. What a Man does not 
fee, he does not properly know, and can only relifh 
imperfectly. There is a great Difference in this Re- 
{pe& between the Eyes and the Imagination. - . 
« A judicious Traveller has two confiderable Advan- 
tages; the one is, to have a jufter Knowledge of 
what relates to foreign Countries, than other People. 
have; and the other is to reap more Pleafure from it, 


: than any other Perfons can poffibly do. For he that - 


fees curious Objects but once, has a very different 
Senfe of them from him that fees them every Day. 
Thofe Rarities and Wonders are common to the lat- 
ter; but in regard to the former they have the 
Charm of Novelty, which both excites and gratifies 
his Curiofity. When a magnificent Palace is firft. 
finifh’d, it is for a-while the Delight of the Owner; 
but ina little Time that Pleafure forfakes him, and is 
transter’d. to Strangers. i 

« The Benefit a Man reaps from travelling is very 
obvious. In the firft Place he brings Home at leaft 
experimental Knowledge, which has always been 
efteem’d by wife Men. For this Knowledge unde- 
ceives us by the Teftimony of our own Eyes in re- 
gard to the falfe Accounts and Defcriptions, which 


“ il-inform’d Writers have giyen of a Country; and 
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« confirms the Fidelity of thofe Defcriptions, that are 


¢ 


n 


’ 
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«made by juft and accurate Authors. 


“* Asto the Places which he travels to, he generally 
confines himéclf to thofe that are of greateft Note; _ 
as Spain, France, England, Germany, | antient Greece, 


and above all, Italy, where he makes his longeft 


Refidence. There he views and obferves at Leifure 


all the Cities of greateft Fame, and all that is curious 
and fingular in each, whether of antient or modern © 
Date; the Magnificence of the Churches, the fimp- 


tuous and noble Architecture of the Palaces: There 
he remarks their Wifdom in Government and Policy, — 
the underftanding of the Inhabitants, the “bright 
Genius's and fine Wits amongít the Nobility and 
People of Literature. 

“ There are many other Articles of Importance to 
be taken Notice of in one’s Travels; one of the 
moft material is to frequent the Courts of the moft 


* powerful Princes; for they are not inacceffible to 


Merit. 

“ There he finds every Thing, which either Art or 
Nature can produce; whatever is moft rare and eu- 
rious in Gardens, Terrafles, Fruits, Paintings, Statues, 
Jewels, Cabinets and Libraries. ‘There he converfes 
With the greateft and ableft Men in every Way, in 


- Politicks, in Letters, in military Skill, in Arts, and 


in Virtue. And when he has judicioufly examin’d 
and confider’d all this for his own Improvement, he 


‘ makes ajuft and proper Eftimate of it, without un- 
_dervaluing it on one Hand, or overerating it on the 


other. 
“« The Jafi Portion of Life, which is the beft, and 


fhould be the longeft, he fpends in converfing with 
himfelf; that is, in confidering, ruminating and me- 


ditating upon all that he has read and feen, in order 
to make fuch an Ufe of it, as becomes his Charaéter 
and Condition. For whatever enters into our Minds 
thro’ the Medium of our attentive Senfes, fettles in 
our Underftandings, and remains there to be made 
Ufe of and digelted after our own Way. By this 


: Means every fenlible Thing becomes in fome Sort 
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intelleCtual, is weigh’d, examin’d, judg’d and deter- ° 
min'd by the Ballance of our Reafon. And albthe - 

Subjeét-matter of our Reading undergoes the fame 
Tryal; we revolve, unravel and define it, we make 
a nice and critical Judgment of it, in order to fepa- 
rate the true from the falfe, and the folid from the 
trivial and infignificant. : 

«“ But the Time for thefe wife Reflections and Me- 
ditations (as 1 obferv’d before) is our fulland mature 
Age. Then the Underftanding being grown more 
independent on the Senfes thro’ long Experience, and 
leís clogg'd and incumber'd by the Neceffities of the 
Body, which are commonly fupernumerary in the 
Time of Youth; then, 1 fay, the Underftanding is 
come to its full Vigour and perfeét Liberty. Then 
it apprehends and is affected in a very different Man- - 
ner from what. it was heretofore. Its. Maturity 
fheds its Influence upon all our Thoughts and Senti- 
ments. O the ¡nexpreflible Happineís of thinking 
and reflecting in this Manner! To know and.to per- . 
ceive what Things are proper for our Inftruction, 

is what our intelligent Man may do; but to reflect 

upon them afterwards, and to digeft’em well, isthe 

wife Man's Province.. To reafon and philofophize in. 


this efficacious Way, to rectify and undeceive the 


Mind in regard to all Objects whatfoever, is the fo- 
vereign Point and Perfection of Wifdom. And this 


-Philofophy chiefly confifts in the frequent Medita- 


tion upon our latter End; that is the Point in which * 
all our Thoughts fhould centre, in order to dye 
well once for all. E 
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